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One of the first objects of attraction in 
London for the stranger, must necessarily 
be the new Houses of Parliament. They 
are certainly the most noticeable of all the 
architectural displays in England. 

Critics have quarrelled much with the 
finical character of the work, and with the 
profusion of ornament ; but, their purpose, 
their size, their cost, and their durability 
must excite always a great deal of wonder 
and of curiosity. 

The present magnificent pile was erected 
after designs by Barry. There has been 
no limit in the matter of cost; the final 
and entire expense is estimated at sums 
varying from twenty to fifty millions of 
pounds, 

The portions of the interior finished and 
accessible to the public are the committee- 
rooms (occupying the greater portion of the 
river front) and the two legislative chambers, 
which are in the centres of the northern and 
southern halves of the building. The gen- 
eral public entrance, when complete, will be 
through Westminster Hall, up a flight of 
steps at its south end, into a square vaulted 
vestibule, called St. Stephen’s Porch ; thence, 
turning east, up another flight, and along 
the “St. Stephen’s Hall,” a fine passage, 
but a very poor substitute, alas! for the 
Edwardian chapel it replaces, into the octa- 
gon hall, in the centre of the whole edifice. 
This is about 60 ft. in diameter, and the 
same in height, covered by a massive Gothic 
dome, on which is to be raised a light open 
stone lantern and spire nearly 300 ft. high, 
which are an addition to the original design. 
From hence three passages will branch: 
that straightforward leading to the centre 
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of the long corridor of the committee-rooms, 
that on the north to the Commons’ lobby 
and House, and that on the south to the 
Lords. These splendid approaches occupy 
altogether fully fifteen times the capacity 
of either House. The royal approach (from 
the great tower at the southwest corner) 
also fills about thrice the space taken by 
the House of Lords, and includes, besides 
robing-rooms, d&c., a splendid lobby, about 
45 ft. square, and a gallery 110 feet long, 
45 wide, and 45 high, being the largest room 
in the modern palace, Its decoration is 
hardly yet begun. That of the House of 
Lords itself is nearly complete, and it has 
been used since April, 1847. It may be 
seen, during the session, on Wednesdays, 
between 11 and 4, by an order from the 
Lord Chamberlain, (which is obtainable at 
an office near the temporary entrance ;), or 
without an order, on the days of hear 

appeals, when the House, being a judicial 
court, is of course open. It is (if not intrin- 
sically, at least effectively) the richest cham- 
ber erected since the fall of the medieval 
church architecture ; a gorgeous effect being 
produced by gilding all the mouldings, 
(which include the whole of the stone and 
most of the woodwork,) and covering the 
remaining surfaces with minute colored pat- 
terns. The House is nearly an exact double 
cube of 45 ft.; the ceiling divided by cross- 
ing beams into 18 squares, corresponding 
to the arched compartments of the walls, 
which are all similar, except that the six on 
each side are occupied by windows with 
colored devices, and the three at each end 
by frescoes, a species of painting now first 
attempted in England. 
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Post Orrice, (Generat,) St. Martin's le 
Grand, (covering the site of a collegiate 
church of that name.) The present building 
was erected, 1825-9, from a design by Sir 
Robert Smirke, R. A. It is isolated, and 
covers a large compact rectangle, and is 
faced on all sides with Portland stone ; but 
on the west side, which is about 400 feet 
long, with a fagade of very plain Grecian 
character, to which are attached three por- 
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ticoes, the centre one forming the entrance to 
a hall extending through the whole depth 
and height of the building, to its rear, 
where is another entrance. The Ionic order 
throughout is similar to that of the British 
Museum, the column being enlarged from 
that of the little temple (now destroyed) on 
the Ilyssus, and the entablature that from 
Teos, stripped of all carving. 
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SOMERSET HUUSE. 


Somerset Houvss, in the Strand, was com- 
menced in 1776, by Sir William Chambers, 
the last adherent to the systematic and reg- 
ulated architecture introduced from Italy 
by Jones, and it may therefore be regarded 
as terminating the third period, the brazen 
age, of English design. It consists almost 
entirely of small rooms, used as public of- 
fices, and, therefore, presents only external 





architecture ; and this is confined to the 
clothing of the street front, 155 feet long, 
the river front about 600 feet, and the in- 
terior of the quadrangle, 319 feet by 224; 
the east and west sides of the exterior 
(though the latter is now the most exposed 
of all) being abandoned to the ineffable hid- 
eousness of the deceits required by brick- 
laying respectability. All above the cornice 
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also has been left to grow into a forest of 
the elegant and varied inventions of the 
chimney-doctor ; it having by this time be- 
come an admitted and established rule, that 
these, and many other parts of buildings (in 
fact, to define them in short, all necessary 
or useful parts) were excluded from the 
architect’s province—not expected to appear 
in his drawings, and, in the actual execution, 
made allowance for, as necessary evils, in- 
visible to the practised and tutored eye, 
which is expected to see the building not 
as it stands, (and always will stand while in 
use,) but as it would appear with the neces- 
sary blots, the objects of vulgar utility, ab- 
stracted. 





From Chambers’ “ Edinburgh Journal,” 


THE DESERTED HOUSE. 


Havine been detained by the illness of a 
relative at the small town of Beziers, when 
travelling » few years since in the south of 
France, and finding time hang somewhat 
heavily on my hands during the slow pro- 
gress of my companion’s convalescence, I 
took to wandering about the neighborhood 
within a circle of four or five miles, inspect- 
ing the proceedings of the agriculturists, 
and making acquaintance with the country 
people. On one of these excursions, seeing 
a high wall and an iron gate, I turned out 
of my road to take a peep at the interior 
through the rails; but I found them so 
overgrown with creepers of one sort or an- 
other, that it was not easy to distinguish 
any thing but a house which stood about a 
hundred yards from the entrance. Finding, 
however, that the gate was not quite closed, 
I gave ita push; and although it moved 
very stiffly on its hinges, and grated along 
the ground as it went, I contrived to force 
an aperture wide enough to put in my head. 
What a scene of desolation was there ! The 
house, which was built of dark-colored 
bricks, looked as if it had not been inhabited 
for a century. The roof was much decayed, 
the paint black with age, the stone steps 
green with moss, and the windows all con- 
cealed by discolored and dilapidated Vene- 
tian blinds. The garden was a wilderness 
of weeds and overgrown rose-bushes; and 
except one broad one, in a right line with 
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the main door of the house, the paths were 
no longer distinguishable. After surveying 
this dismal scene for some time, I came 
away with a strange feeling of curiosity. 
“Why should this place be so entirely de- 
serted and neglected?” thought I. It was 
not like a fortress, a castle, or an abbey, 
allowed to fall into ruins from extreme age, 
because no longer appropriate to the habits 
of the period. On the contrary, the build- 
ing I had seen was comparatively modern, 
and had fallen to decay merely for want of 
those timely repairs and defences of the 
weather that ordinary prudence prescribes. 
“ Perhaps there is some sad history attached 
to the spot,” I thought; “or perhaps the 
race to whom it belonged have died out ; or 
may be the cause of its destruction is noth- 
ing more tragical than a lawsuit !” 

As I returned, I inquired of a woman in 
the nearest village if she could tell me to 
whom that desolate spot belonged. 

“To a Spaniard,” she answered ; “ but he 
is dead !” 

“But to whom does it belong now?” I 
asked. “ Why is it suffered to fall into 
ruin?” 

“J don’t know,” she said, shaking her 
head, and re-entering the hovel, at the door 
of which she had been standing. 

During dinner that day I asked the host 
of the inn if he knew the place, and could 
satisfy my curiosity. He knew it well, he 
answered, The last inhabitant had been a 
Count Ruy Gonzalez, a Spaniard, whose wife 
had died there under some painful circum- 
stances, of which nobody knew the particu- 
lars. He had been passionately fond of her, 
and immediately after her decease had gone 
to reside in Paris, where he had also died. 
As the place formed part of the lady’s for- 
tune, it had fallen into the hands of some 
distant relation of hers, who had let it; but 
the tenant, after a residence of a few months, 
left it, at some sacrifice of rent; and other 
parties who subsequently took it having all 
speedily vacated under one pretext or an- 
other, an evil reputation gathered round 
and clung to it so tenaciously, that all idea 
of occupation had been relinquished. 

It may be conceived that this information 
did not diminish my interest in the deserted 
house ; and on the following day I was quite 
eager to see my invalid settled for her mid- 


day slumber, in order that I might repeat 
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my Visit and carry my investigations further. 
I found the gate ajar as before, and by ex- 
erting all my strength, I managed to force 
my way in. I had not gone three steps 
before a snake crossed by path, and the 
ground seemed actually alive with lizards; 
but being determined to obtain a nearer 
view of this mysterious house, I walked 
straight on towards it. A close inspection 
of the front, however, showing me nothing 
but what I had descried from a distance, I 
turned to the left, and passed round to the 
back of the building, where I found the re- 
mains of what had been a small flower-gar- 
den, with a grass-plot; and beyond it, 
divided by a wall, a court surrounded by 
mouldy-looking stabling: but, what was 
still more interesting, I discovered an open 
door leading into the house. Somebody, 
therefore, must surely be within; so I 
knocked with my parasol against the panel, 
but nobody came ; and having repeated my 
knocks with no better success, I ventured 
in, and found myself in a stone passage, 
terminating in a door, which, by a feeble 
light emitted through it, I saw was partly 
of glass. 

“ Any body here ?” I said aloud, as I open- 
ed it and put in my head ; but all was silent: 
so I went forward, not without some appre- 
hension, I confess; but it was that sort of 
pleasing terror one feels when witnessing a 
good melodrama. I was now in a tolerably- 
sized hall, supported by four stone pillars, 
and on each side of it were two doors, I 
spoke again, and knocked against them, but 
nobody answered ; then I turned the handles. 
The first two I tried were locked, but the 
third was not. When I saw it yield to my 
hand, I confess I felt so startled that I drew 
back for a moment; but curiosity conquer- 
ed—I looked in. The dim light admitted by 
the Venetian blinds showed me a small 
apartment, scantily furnished, which might 
have been a salon or an anteroom. Two 
small tables standing against the wall, a few 
chairs covered with yellow damask, and a 
pier-glass, were all it contained; but at the 
opposite end there was another open door : 
so, half-pleased and half-frightened, I walked 
forward, and found myself in what had for- 
merly been a prettily-furnished boudoir. 
Marble slabs, settees covered with blue vel- 
vet, chairs and curtains of the same, and 
three or four round or oval mirrors in elabo- 
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rately-carved gilt frames, designated this as 
the lady’s apartment, A third door, which 
was also open, showed me a bed in an alcove, 
with a blue velvet dais and fringed counter- 
pane of the same material. Here I founda 
toilet-table, also covered with what had once 
been white muslin, and on it stood several 
china boxes and bottles. In one of the for- 
mer there were some remains of a red 
powder, which appeared to have been rouge ; 
and on lifting the lid of another I became 
sensible of the odor of musk. The looking- 
glass that stood on the table had a drapery 
of muslin and blue bows round the frame; 
and the old-fashioned mahogany chest of 
drawers was richly gilt and ornamented. 
None of these rooms was papered; all ap- 
peared to be plastered or stuccoed, and were 
elaborately adorned with designs and gilt 
mouldings, except in one place, which seem- 
ed to have formerly been a door—the door 
of a closet probably ; but it was now built 
up—the plaster, however, being quite coarse 
and unadorned, and not at all in keeping 
with any thing else in the room. It was al- 
so broken, indented, and blackened in several 
places, as if it had been battered with some 
heavy weapon. Somehow or other, there 
was nothing that fixed my attention so much 
as this door! I examined it—I laid my 
hand upon it. Why should it have been so 
hastily built up to the disfigurement of the 
wall !—for the coarseness of the plaster and 
the rudeness of the work denoted haste. I 
was standing opposite to it, and asking 
myself this question when I heard a heavy 
foot approaching; and before I had time to 
move, I saw the astonished face of an elderly 
man in clerical attire standing in the door- 
way. I believe he thought at first I was 
the ghost of the former inhabitant of this 
chamber, for he actually changed color 
and stepped back. 

“ Pardon, mon pére!” said I, smiling at 
his amazement: “I found the door open; 
and I hope you will excuse the curiosity 
that has led me to intrude ?” 

“Une Anglaise!” said he, bowing; “a 
traveller, doubtless. You are the first per- 
son besides myself that has entered these 
apartments, madame, for many a long year, 
T assure you |” 

After giving him an explanation of how 
I came to be there—an explanation which 
he listened to with much kindness and pla- 
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cidity—I added, that the appearance of the 
place, together with the little information I 
had gathered from the host of the inn, had in- 
terested me exceedingly. He looked grave 
asI spoke. I was about to question him re- 
garding the closed door, when he said—* I 
do not recommend you to remain long here : 
the house is very damp; and as the win- 
dows are never opened, the air is unwhole- 
some.” Idid not know whether this was 
an excuse to get rid of me; but the atmo- 
sphere was certainly far from refreshing, 
and at all events I thought it right to accept 
the intimation ; so I accompanied him out, 
he locking the doors behind him. As we 
walked along, he told me that he visited the 
house every day, or nearly so; and that he 
had never thought of shutting the gate, 
since nobody in the neighborhood would 
enter it on any account. This gave me an 
opportunity of inquiring into the history of 
the place, which, if it were not impertinent, 
I should be very glad to learn. He said he 
could not tell it me then, having a sick 
parishioner to visit; but that if I would 
come on the following day, at the same 
hour, he would satisfy my curiosity. Ineed 
not say that I kept the appointment; and 
as I approached the garden gate, I saw him 
coming out. 

“ A walk along the road would be more 
agreeable than that melancholy garden,” he 
said ; “and, if I pleased, he would escort me 
part of the.way back.” So we returned, 
and after a few desultory observations, I 
claimed his promise. 

“The house,” he said, “has never been 
inhabited since I came to live in this neigh- 
borhood, though that is now upwards of 
forty years since. It belonged to a family 
of the name of Beaugency, and the last 
members of it who resided here were a 
father and daughter. Henriette de Beau- 
gency she was called: a beautiful creature, 
I have been informed, and the idol of her 
father, whose affection she amply returned. 
They led a very retired life, and seldom 
quitted the place, except to pay an annual 
visit to the other side of the Pyrenees, where 
she had an elder brother married to a 
Spanish lady of considerable fortune ; but 
Mlle. Henriette had two companions who 
seemed to make her amends for the absence 
of other society. One was a young girl 
called Rosina, who had been her foster- 
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sister, and who now lived with her in the 
capacity of waiting-maid; the other was 
her cousin, Eugéne de Beaugency, an orphan, 
and dependent on her father; his own 
having lost every thing he possessed, in 
consequence of some political offence pre- 
vious to the Revolution. It was even re- 
ported that the Beaugency family had been 
nigh suffering the same fate, and that some 
heavy fines which had been extracted from 
them had straitened their means, and obli- 
ged them to live in retirement. However 
this might be, Henriette appeared perfectly 
contented with her lot. Eugéne studied 
with her, and played with her; and they 
grew up together with all the affection and 
familiarity of a brother and sister; whilst 
old M. de Beaugency never seems to have 
suspected that any other sentiment could 
possibly subsist between them: not that 
they took the slightest pains to disguise 
their feelings ; and it was there very open- 
ness that had probably lulled the father’s 
suspicions. Indeed, their lives flowed so 
smoothly, and their intercourse was so un- 
restrained, that nothing ever occurred to 
awaken even themselves to the nature of 
their sentiments; whilst the affection that 
united them had grown so gradually under 
the parent’s eyes, that their innocent terms 
of endearment, and playful caresses, ap- 
peared to him but the natural manifestations 
of the relation in which they stood’ to each 
other. The first sorrow Henriette had was 
when Eugéne was sent to Paris to study for 
the bar; but it was a consolation that her . 
own regret scarcely exceeded that of her 
father ; and when she used to be counting 
the weeks and days as the period of his 
return drew nigh, the old man was almost 
as pleased as she was to see their number 
diminish.’ 

“All this harmony and happiness con- 
tinued uninterrupted for several years; 
but at length an element of discord, at first 
slight, seemed to arise from the appearance 
on the scene of a certain Count Ruy Gon- 
zalez, who came here with the father and 
daughter after one of their annual excursions 
into Catalonia. He was an extremely hand- 
some, noble-looking Spaniard, of about thirty 
years of age, and said to be rich; but there 
was an air of haughty, inflexible sternness 
about him, that repelled most people, more 
than*his good looks and polished manners 
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attracted them. These unamiable charac- 
teristics, however, appeared to be much 
modified, if not to vanish altogether, in the 
presence of Mlle. de Beaugency, to whom it 
soon became evident he was passionately 
attached ; whilst it was equally clear that 
her father encouraged his addresses. Even 
the young lady, in spite of her love for her 
cousin, seems to have been not quite insen- 
sible to the glory of subduing this magnif- 
icent Catalonian, who walked the earth 
like an archangel in whom it was a con- 
descension to set his foot on it. She did not, 
therefore, it is to be feared, repress his 
attentions in the clear and decided manner 
that would have relieved her of them— 
though, indeed, if she had done so, consider- 
ing the character she had to deal with, the 
déinouement might not have been much less 
tragical than it was. In the mean while, 
pleased and flattered, and joyfully antici- 
pating her cousin’s return, she was happy 
enough; for the pride of the Spaniard 
rendering him cautious to avoid the possi- 
bility of refusal or even hesitation in accept- 
ing him, he forbore to make his proposal till 
the moment arrived when he should see it 
eagerly desired by her. All this was very 
well till Eugéne came home; but then the 
affair assumed another color. Love con- 
quered vanity; and the Spaniard, finding 
himself neglected for the young advocate, 
began to exhibit the dark side of his charac- 
ter; whereupon the girl grew frightened, 
and fearing mischief, she tried to avert it by 
temporizing—leading the count to believe 
that the affection betwixt herself and her 
cousin was merely one of early habit and 
relationship ; whilst she secretly assured 
Eugéne of her unalterable attachment. So 
great was her alarm, that she tacitly de- 
ceived her father as well as the Spaniard ; 
and as the latter seemed resolyed not to 
yield his rival the advantage his own 
absence would have given him, she was 
actually rejoiced when the period of her 
cousin’s visit expired. 

“The young man gone, Ruy Gonzalez re- 
sumed his former suavity of manner ; and as 
he possessed many qualities to recommend 
him in a lady's eyes, he might possibly have 
won her heart had it been free; but as the 
matter stood, she ardently desired to get rid 
of him, and waited anxiously for the mo- 
ment wher he would give her an oppor- 
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tunity of declining his hand, trusting that 
would be the signal for his final departure. 
But whether from caution, or because he 
had penetrated her feelings, the expected 
offer was not made, although he assiduously 
continued his attentions, and spent more of 
his time at her house than at his own in Cata- 
lonia. At length Mlle. de Beaugency began 
to apprehend that he intended to wait the 
result of his observations at her cousin’s 
next visit ; and feeling quite assured that if 
the rivals met again, a quarrel would ensue, 
she persuaded her father to select that sea- 
son for their own visit to her brother; 
whilst she wrote to Eugéne, excusing their 
absence, and begging him not to come to 
see her at present. It is true, all this was 
but putting off the evil day ; but she had a 
presentiment of mischief, and did not know 
what to do to avert it; the rather that. she 
was aware both her father and brother 
wished to see her married to the count, and 
that neither of them would consent to her 
union with Eugéne, who had no means of 
supporting her, nor was likely to have for 
some years to come. It was not to be ex- 
pected that this arrangement should be 
agreeable to the young lover: it was now 
his turn to be jealous; and instead of stay- 
ing away as he was desired, he set out post- 
haste with the fixed determination of 
following them from their residence to 
Catalonia, and coming to an immediate ex- 
planation with the count. But his jealous 
pangs were appeased, and all thoughts of 
revenge postponed, by finding his uncle at 
the last extremity, his mistress in distress, 
and Ruy Gonzalez not with them. Their 
journey had been prevented by the sudden 
seizure of M. de Beaugency, who, after a 
few days’ suffering, expired in his daughter’s 
arms, quite ignorant of her attachment to 
her cousin, and with his dying breath be- 
seeching her to marry the count. When his 
affairs began to be looked into, the motive 
for this urgency became apparent. He had 
been living on the principal of what money 
he had ; and nearly all that remained of his 
dilapidated fortunes was this house and the 
small piece of ground attached to it, This 
was a great disappointment to the young 
couple, who, previous to their discovery, had 
agreed to be married in six months—the 
lady believing her fortune would be suffi- 
cient to maintain them both. But now mar- 
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riage was out of the question till Eugéne 
had some means of maintaining her. At 
present, he had nothing ; he was an advocate 
without a brief, and had been hitherto 
living on the small stipend allowed by his 
uncle; starving himself three quarters of the 
year, in order that he might have the means 
of spending the other quarter at the Beau- 
gency mansion. And what a long time might 
elapse before he could make any thing by his 
profession! It was, as they both agreed, 
désespérant. 

“ These events occurred in the early years 
of the French Republic, when France was 
at war with all the world, and soldiering 
the best trade going. ‘I'll enter the army,’ 
said Eugéne ; ‘it is the profession I always 
preferred, and that for which I have most 
talent, and the only one in these times by 
which a man can hope to rise rapidly. At 
the bar I may wait for years without getting 
any thing to do. Besides, I am intimate 
with a son of General Duhamel’s; and I 
know he will speak a good word for me, 
and get his father to push me on. Of course 
there were objections to this plan on the 
part of Henriette, but her lover's arguments 
overcame them; and after repeated vows 
of fidelity, they parted, he to fulfil his in- 
tentions, and she to remain at home with 
Rosina and an elderly female relative who 
came to live with her—a plan she preferred 
to accepting her brother's invitation to 
reside with him in Catalonia, where she 
would have been exposed to the constant 
visits of the count: whereas, now that her 
father was dead, he could not with pro- 
priety visit her at her own house. It ap- 
peared afterwards that he had only been 
deferring his proposals till what he con- 
sidered a decorous moment for making them ; 
being meanwhile assured of the brother’s 
support, and having little doubt of being 
accepted since the state of M. de Beau- 
gency’s affairs was disclosed, But before 
that moment came, a circumstance occurred 
to facilitate his views, in a manner he little 
expected ; for, eager to distinguish himself 
under the eye of his commanding officer, 
Eugéne de Beaugency, with the ardor and 
inexperience of youth, had rushed into 
needless danger, and fallen in the very first 
battle his regiment was engaged in.” 

By the time my companion had reached 
this point in his narration, we found our- 
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selves at the entrance of the village, where 
the church stood, and beside it the small 
house occupied by the curé. It had a little 
garden in front, and under the porch sat a 
very ancient woman, basking in the sun. 
Her head shook with palsy, her form was 
bent, and she had a pair of long knitting- 
needles in her hands, from her manner of 
using which I perceived she was blind. The 
priest invited me to walk in, informing me 
that that was Rosina; and adding, that if I 
liked to rest myself for half an hour, he 
would ask her to tell me the rest of the 
story. Feeling assured that some strange 
catastrophe remained to be disclosed, I 
eagerly accepted the good man’s offer ; and 
having been introduced to Henriette’s for- 
mer companion, whose memory, in spite of 
her great age, I found perfectly clear, I said 
I feared it might give her pain to recall 
circumstances that were doubtless of a dis- 
tressing nature. 

“Ah, madame,” said she, “it is but put- 
ting into words the thoughts that are always 
in my head! I have never related the sad 
tale but twice ; for I would not, for my dear 
mistress’s sake, speak of such things to the 
people about here; but each time I slept 
better afterwards. I seemed to have light- 
ened the heaviness of my burden by im- 
parting the secret to another.” 

“You were very much attached to Mlle. 
de Beaugency ?” said I. 

“My mother was her nurse, madame, but 
we grew up like sisters,” answered Rosina. 
“She never concealed a thought from me; 
and the Virgin knows her thoughts will 
never keep me an hour out of Paradise, for 
there was no more sin in them than a but- 
terfly’s wing might bear.” 

“TI suppose she suffered a great deal when 
she heard of her cousin’s death?” said I. 
“How long was it before she married the 
count? For she did marry him I conclude, 
from what I have heard ?” 

“ Ay, madame, she did, about a year after 
the—the news came, worse luck! Not that 
she was unhappy with him exactly. He did 
not treat her ill; far from it; for he was 
passionately fond of her. But he was jeal- 
ous—Heaven knows of whom, for he had 
nobody to be jealous of. But he loved like 
a hot-blooded Spaniard, as he was; and I 
suppose he felt that she did ‘not return his 
love in the same way. How should she, 
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when she had given her whole heart to her 
cousin? Still she liked the count, and I 
could not say they were unhappy together ; 
but she did not like Spain, and the people 
she lived amongst there. The count’s place 
was dreadfully gloomy certainly. For my 
part, I used to be afraid to go at night along 
the vaulted passages, and up those wide 
dark staircases, to my bed. But the count 
doted on it because it had belonged to the 
family time out of mind; and it was only to 
please her that he ever came to her family 
home at all.” 

“ But surely this place is very dismal too?” 
said I. 

“Dismal!” said she. “ Ay, now, I dare say, 
because there’s a curse on it; but not then. 
Oh, it was a pleasant place in old M. de 
Beaugency’s time! besides, my poor mistress 
loved it for the sake of the happy days she 
had seen there; and when the period ap- 
proached that she was to be confined of her 
first child, she entreated her husband to 
bring her here. She wanted to have my 
mother with her, who had been like a mother 
to her ; and as she told him she was sure 
she should die if he kept ber in Catalonia, 
he yielded to her wishes and we came. The 
doctor was spoken to, and every thing ar- 
ranged ; and she was so pleased, poor thing, 
at the thoughts of having a baby, that as 
we used to sit together making the clothes 
for the little creature that was expected, 
she chatted away so gayly about what she 
would do with it, and how we should bring 
it up, that I saw she was now really be- 
ginning to forget that she was not mar- 
ried to the husband her young heart had 
chosen. . 

“ Well, madame,” continued Rosina, after 
wiping her sightless eyes with the corner of 
her white apron—“ we were all, as you will 
understand, happy enough, and looking for- 
ward shortly to the birth of the child, when, 
one afternoon, whilst my master and mis- 
tress were out driving, and I was looking 
through the rails of the garden gate for the 
carriage—for they had already been gone 
longer than usual—I saw a figure coming 
hastily along the road towards where I 
stood, a figure which, as it drew near, 
brought my heart into my mouth, for I 
thought it was an apparition! I just took 
a second look, and then, overcome with ter- 
ror, I turned and ran towards the house; 
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but before I reached it, he had opened the 
gate, and was in the garden.” 

“ Who was?” said I. 

“M. Eugéne, madame—Eugéne de Beau- 
gency, my lady’s cousin,” answered Rosina, 
“ Rosina!’ cried he, ‘Rosina! don’t be 
frightened. I'm no ghost, I assure you. I 
suppose you heard I was killed? But I was 
not, you see ; I was only taken prisoner, and 
here I am alive and well, thank God! How’s 
my cousin? Where is she?’ 

“Tleave you to judge, madame, how I 
felt on hearing this,” continued the old wom- 
an. “A black curtain seemed to fall before 
my eyes, on which I could read Woe! woe! 
woe! I could not tell what form it would 
take; I never could have guessed the form 
it did take; but I saw that behind the dark 
screen which veiled the future from my eyes 
there was nothing but woe on the face of the 
earth for those three creatures. The Lord 
have merey upon them! thought I; arid for 
the world to come, I hope my prayer may 
have been heard—but it was of no avail for 
this !” 

“ Well, madame, my first fear was, that 
the count would return and find him there, 
for well I knew there would be blood- 
shed if they met; so without answering his 
questions, I entreated him to go away in- 
stantly to my mother’s, promising that I 
would follow him presently, and tell him 
every thing; but this very request, together 
with the agitation and terror her saw me in, 
made him suspect the truth at once; and 
seizing my arm with such violence that I 
bore the marks of his poor fingers for many 
a day afterwards, he asked me if she was 
married. ‘She is, said I: ‘she thought 
you were dead ; she had no money left ; and 
you know it was her father’s dying injune- 
tion that—’ ‘Married to the Spaniard— 
to Ruy Gonzalez {’ said he, with such a face, 
the Lord deliver me! (and the old woman 
paused for a moment, as if to recover from 
the pain of the recollection.) ‘Yes,’ said 
I, ‘to Ruy Gonzalez; and if he sees you 
here he'll kill you!’ ‘Let him! said he! 
‘But it will be her death, said I; ‘and 
she’s—she’s’\———_ I hadn't the heart to go 
on, ‘What? said he. ‘In the family 
way—near her confinement,’ I answered. 
He clenched his two fists and clapped them 
on his forehead. ‘I must see her,’ said he. 
‘ Impossible !’ I answered; ‘he never leaves 
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her for a moment.’ ‘ Where are they now?’ 
he asked. ‘Out driving’ said I. ‘In a 
dark-blue carriage?’ ‘Yes; and I expect 
them every minute. Go, go, for the Lord’s 
sake, goto my mother’s! ‘I saw the car- 
riage, said he, with a bitter smile, ‘It 
passed me just this side of Noirmoutier. 
Little I thought’—— and his lip quivered 
for a moment, and his features were con- 
vulsed with agony. ‘I will, I must see her,’ 
continued he; ‘and you had better help 
me to do it, or it will be the worse for us 
all. Hide me in her room; he dees not 
sleep there, I suppose? ‘No,’ I replied ; 
‘but he goes there often to talk to her when 
she is dressing.’ ‘Put me in the closet, 
said he; ‘there’s room enough for me to 
crouch down under the book-shelves, You 
can then tell her; and when he has left her 
for the night, you can let me out’ ‘My 
God! I cried, my knees beginning to shake 
under me, ‘I hear the carriage; they’ll be 
here in an instant!’ ‘Do as you like! 
said he, seeing the advantage this gave him: 
‘if you won't help me to see her, I'll see 
her without you. I shall stay where I am!’ 
and he struck his cane into the ground with 
a violence that showed his resolution to do 
what he threatened. ‘Come away, for the 
Lord’s sake !’ cried I, for the carriage was 
close at hand, and there was not a moment 
to spare; and seizing him by the arm, I 
dragged him into the house; for even now 
he was half inclined to wait for them, and 
Isaw he was burning to quarrel with the 
count. Well, I had just time to lock him 
into the closet, and put the key in my pocket, 
before they had alighted and were walking 
up the garden. 

“ You may conceive, madame, the state I 
was in when I met the count and my lady ; 
and my confusion was not diminished by 
finding that he observed it. ‘ What is the 
matter, Rosina?’ said he; ‘has any thing 
unusual happened?’ and as he spoke he 
fixed his dark, piercing eyes upon me in 
such a way that I felt as if he was reading 
my very thoughts. I affected to be busy 
about my mistress, keeping my face away 
from him ; but I knew he was watching me 
for all that. Generally, when they came 
home, he .used to retire to his own apart- 
ment, and leave his wife with me; but now 
he came into the salon, took off his hat, and 
sat himself down; nor did he leave her for 
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two minutes during the whole evening. 
This conduct was so unusual, that it was 
plain to me he suspected something; be- 
sides, I saw it in his countenance, though I 
did not know whether his suspicions had 
been roused by my paleness and agitation, or 
whether any thing else had awakened them ; 
but I felt certain afterwards that he had 
seen the poor young man when the carriage 
passed him; or, at least, been sufficiently 
struck with the resemblance to put the true 
interpretation on my confusion. Well, ma- 
dame, you may imagine what an evening I 
spent. I saw clearly that he was determined 
not to leave me alone with his wife; but 
this was not of so much consequence, since 
I had resolved not to give her a hint of what 
had happened till the count had taken leave 
of her for the night, because I knew that 
her agitation would have betrayed the secret. 
In the mean while she suspected no mischief ; 
for although she observed something was 
wrong with me, she supposed I was suffering 
in my mind about a young man I was en- 
gaged to marry, called Philippe, who had 
been lately ill of a fever, and was now said 
to be threatened with consumption. 

“ Whilst I pretended to be busying myself 
in my lady’s room, they went out to take a 
stroll in the garden; and when I saw them 
safe at the other end, I put my lips to the 
keyhole, and conjured Eugéne, for the sake 
of all that was good, to be still; for that I 
was certain it would not only be his death, 
but my mistress’s too, if he were discovered ; 
and he promised me he would. I had scarce- 
ly got upon my feet again, and turned to 
open a drawer, when I heard the count’s foot 
in the salon. ‘The countess is oppressed 
with the heat,’ said he, ‘and wants the large 
green fan ; she says you'll find it on one of 
the shelves in the closet.’ 

“Only think, madame! only think !” said 
Rosina, turning her wrinkled face towards 
me, and actually shaking all over with the 
recollection of her terror. “I thought I 
should have sunk into the earth! I stood 
for a moment aghast, and then I began to 
fumble in my pocket. “ Where can the key 
be ?” said I, pretending to search for it ; but 
my countenance betrayed me, and my voice 
shook so, that he read me like a book. I 
am sure he knew the truth from that mo- 
ment. He looked hard at me, whilst his 
face became quite livid; and then he said 
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in a calm, deep voice: ‘For the fan, no 
matter; I'll take another; but I see you 
are ill: you have caught Philippe’s fever ; 
you must go to bed directly. Come with 
me, and I'll lead you to your room’ ‘I 
am not ill, Monsieur le Comte,’ I stammered 
out ; but taking no notice of what I said, 
he grasped my arm with his powerful hand, 
and dragged me away up stairs; I say 
dragged, for I had scarcely strength to move 
my feet, and it was rather dragging than 
leading. As soon as he had thrust me into 
the room, he said in a significant tone: 
‘Remember you are in danger! Unless 
you are very prudent, this fever will be 
“fatal. Go to bed, and keep quite still till I 
come to see you again, or you may not sur- 
vive till. morning!’ With that he closed 
the door, and locked it; and I heard him 
take out the key, and descend the stairs. 
Then I suppose I swooned ; for when I came 
to myself it was nearly dark; I was lying 
on the floor, and could not at first remember 
what had happened. When my recollection 
returned, I crawled to the bed, and burying 
my face in the pillows, I gave vent to my 
anguish in sobs and tears; for I loved my 
mistress, madame, and I loved M. Eugéne, 
and I knew there would be deadly mischief 
amongst them. I expected that the count 
would break open the closet, and that one 
or both would be killed; and considering 
the state she was in, I did not doubt that 
the grief and fright would kill the countess 
also. You may judge, madame, what a 
night I passed! sometimes weeping, some- 
times listening: but I could hear nothing 
unusual ; and at length I began to fancy 
that the conflict had occurred whilst I was 
lying in the swoon. But how had it termi- 
nated? I would have given worlds to know; 
but there I was, a prisoner, and I feared 
that if I tried to give any alarm, I might 
only make bad worse. 

“ Well, madame, I thought the morning 
would never break ; but at length the sun 
rose, and I heard people stirring. It seemed, 
indeed, that there was an unusual bustle 
and running about ; and by and by I heard 
the sound of wheels and horses’ feet in the 
court, and I knew they were bringing out 
the carriage. Where could they be going ? 
I could not imagine; but, on the whole, I 
was relieved, for I fancied that the meeting 
and explanation were over, and that now 





the count wished to leave the house, which, 
under the circumstances, I could not wonder 
at. He has spared Eugéne for her sake, 
thought I. And this belief was strength- 
ened by my master’s entering my room 
presently afterwards, and saying, ‘ Your 
mistress is gone away; I am afraid of her 
taking this fever. When I think it proper, 
you shall be removed ; till then, remember 
that your life depends on your remaining 
quiet He placed a loaf of bread and a 
carafe of water on the table, and went away, 
locking the door as before. I confess now 
that much as I felt for M. Eugéne, I could 
not help pitying the count also. What rav- 
ages the sufferings of that night had made 
on him! His cheeks looked hollow, his 
eyes sunken, his features all drawn and dis- 
torted, and his complexion like that of a 
corpse. It was a dreadful blow to him cer- 
tainly, for I knew that he loved my mistress 
to madness. 

“Well, madame, I passed the day more 
peacefully than I could have hoped; but 
my mind being somewhat relieved about 
my lady, I began to think q little of myself, 
and to wonder what the count meant to do 
with me. I felt certain he would never let 
me see her again if he could help it, and 
that alone was a heart-breaking grief to me ; 
and then it came into my head that perhaps 
he would confine me somewhere for life— 
shut me up in a convent perhaps, or a mad- 
house! As soon as this idea possessed me, 
it grew and grew till I felt as if I really 
was going mad with the horror of it ; and I 
resolved, though it was at the risk of break- 
ing my neck, to try and make my escape by 
the window during the night. It looked to 
the side of the house, and was not very high 
up ; besides, there were soft flower-beds 
underneath to break my fall; so I thought 
by tying the sheets together, and fastening 
them to an iron bar that divided the lattice, 
I might reach the ground in safety. I was 
a little creature, and though the space was 
not large, it sufficed for me to get through ; 
and when all was quiet, and I thought 
every body was in bed, I made the attempt, 
and succeeded. I had to jump the last few 
feet, and 1 was over my ankles in the soft 
mould; but that did not signify—I was 
free ; and taking to my heels, I ran off to 
my mother’s, who lived then in a cottage 
hard by, where we are now sitting; and 
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after telling her what had happened, it was 
agreed that I should go to bed, and that if 
any body came to inquire for me she should 
say I was ill of the fever, and could not be 
seen. I knew when morning came I should 
be missed, for doubtless the count would go 
to my room; and besides that, I had left 
the sheets hanging out of the window. 
“For two days, however, to my great 
surprise, we heard nothing ; but on the third, 
Philippe (the young man I was engaged to) 
hearing I was not at the Beaugency house, 
came to our cottage to inquire about me. 
We had not met for some time, the countess 
having forbidden all communication between 
us, as she had a horrible dread of the fever, 
so that he could only hear of me through 
my mother. ‘ Rosina is here, and unwell,’ 
said my mother: ‘we think she’s got the 
fever ; for though we might have trusted 
Philippe with our lives, we thought it would 
be safer for him to be ignorant of what had 
happened. Upon this he begged leave to 
see me; and she brought him into my cham- 
ber. After asking about himself, and telling 
him I was very poorly, and so forth, he said: 
‘This is a sad thing for the countess !’ 
‘What is? I asked. ‘ You're being ill at 
this time, said he, ‘when she must want 
you so much” ‘What do you mean?’ said 
I; ‘the countess is not at the house? 
‘Don’t you know she’s come back,’ said he, 
‘and that she’s ill! The doctor has been 
sent for, and they say she’s very bad.’ 
‘Gracious heavens!’ I exclaimed ; ‘is it 
possible? My poor dear mistress ill, and I 
not with her ” ‘ Robert, the footman, 
says,’ continued Philippe-—‘ but he bade 
me not mention it to any body—that when 
they stopped at the inn at Montlouis, Rateau 
the landlord came to the carriage-door, and 
asked if she had seen M. Eugéne de Beau- 
gency ; and that when the countess turned 
quite pale and said, ‘Are you not aware 
my cousin was killed in battle, M. Rateau?’ 
he assured her it was no such thing; for 
that M. Eugéne had called there shortly be- 
fore on his way to her house. Rateau must 
have taken somebody else for him of course ; 
but I suppose she believed it, for she return- 
ed directly” ‘Rateau told her that he had 
seen M. Eugéne f’ said L ‘So Robert says; 
but Didier the mason says she was ill before 
she went, and that it was the rats in the 
closet that frightened her. ‘Rats!’ said 
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I, sitting up in my bed and staring at 
him wildly. ‘ What rats {—what closet ? 
‘Some closet in her bedroom, said he. 
‘The count sent for Didier to wall it up 
directly” ‘To wall it up?—wall up the 
closet?’ I gasped out. ‘ Yes, build and 
plaster it up. But what’s the matter, Ro- 
sinaf Oh, I shouldn’t have told you the 
countess was ill!’ he cried out, terrified at 
the agitation I was in. ‘ Leave me in the 
name of God!’ I screamed, ‘and send my 
mother to me !’ 

“I remember nothing after this, madame, 
for a long, long time. When my mother 
came, she found me in my night-clothes, 
tying the sheets together in order to get out 
of the window, though the door was wide 
open; but I was quite delirious. Weeks 
passed before I was in a state to remember 
or comprehend any thing. Before I recoy- 
ered my senses, my poor mistress and her 
baby were in the grave, my master gone 
away, nobody knew whither, the servants 
all discharged, and the accursed house shut 
up. Not long afterwards the news came 
that the count had died in Paris.” 

“ But, Rosina,” said I, “are you sure that 
M. de Beaugency was in that closet? How 
do you know the count had not first released 
him - 

“ Ah, madame,” she replied, ominously 
shaking her palsied head, “ you would not 
ask that question if you had known Ruy 
Gonzalez as I did. The moment the words 
were out of Philippe’s mouth I saw it all. 
It was just like him—just the revenge for 
that stern and inflexible spirit to take. Be- 
sides, madame, when all was over, and he 
durst speak, Didier the mason told me that 
nothing should ever convince him that there 
was not some living thing in that closet at 
the time he walled it up, though who or 
what it could be he never could imagine.” 

“ And do you think, Rosina,” said I, “do 
you think the countess ever suspected the 
secret of that dreadful closet ?” 

“Ay did she, madame,” answered she ; 
“and it was that which killed her; for 
when my mistress came back so unexpect- 
edly, the count was closeted up stairs with 
his agent, making arrangements for quitting 
the place for ever, and had given orders not 
to be disturbed. He had locked up her 
apartments, and had the key in his pocket ; 
but he had forgotten that there was a spare 
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key for every room in the house which the 
housekeeper had the charge of ; so my lady 
sent for her to open the doors, Now, though 
from putting this and that together—the 
count’s agitation, my sudden disappearance, 
her own removal, and the innkeeper’s story 
—she felt sure there was some mischief in 
the wind, she had no suspicion of what had 
really occurred; as indeed how should she, 
till her eyes fell upon the door of the closet. 
Then she comprehended it all. You may 
imagine the rest, madame! Words couldn’t 
paint it! When they came into the room, she 
was battering madly at the walls with the 
poker. But a few hours terminated her 
sufferings, She was already dead when 
Philippe was telling me of her return.” 

“It’s a fearful tragedy to have lived 
through!” said I. “And Philippe: what 
became of him ?” 

“He died like the rest, madame, about 
six months after these sad events had occur- 
red. When I recovered my health, I went 
into service, and for the last forty years I 
have been housekeeper to M. le curé here.” 

“And he is the only person that ever 
enters that melancholy house ¢” 

“Yes, madame. I went there once—just 
once—to look at that fatal chamber, and the 
bed where my poor mistress died. When the 
place was let, those apartments were locked 
up; but”—and she shook her head mourn- 
fully—* the tenants were glad to leave it.” 

“ And for what purpose does M. le curé 
go there so often?” I asked. 

“To pray for the souls of the unfor- 
tunates!” said the old woman devoutly 
crossing herself. 

Deeply affected with her story, I took 
leave of this sole surviving witness of these 
long-buried sorrows; and I, too, accom- 
panied by the curé, once more visited the 
awful chamber. “Ah, madame!” said he, 
“poor human nature! with its passions, and 
its follies, and its mad revenges! Is it not 
sad to think that so much love should prove 
the foundation of so much .woe ?” 





From the “ Literary Gazette.” 


LETTRES DE LONDRES, COURRIERS 
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Tux “ own correspondents” of the princi- 

pal Paris newspapers, who have been sent 





over to give an account of the Exhibition, 
are still among us, and still continue to com- 
ment most amusingly on our manners and 
customs, 

In the “ fourth letter” to the Patrie of 
M. Jules de Prémary, we find the following : 

“Tn coming to London, I was in hopes of 
being able to say the contrary of all that 
has said about the English people: 
with what joy I thought I Id declare 
that, contrary to the general belief, the 
English people are the merriest and most 

lite of the universe, that the spleen is a 
fantastic malady, and that the fogs of the 
Thames do not exist. But que voulez-vous ? 
The gayety of the English makes one shud- 
der; their spleen creeps over one; their 
houses are confined within iron rails like the 
tombs of Pére la Chaise; a veil of black 
crape arises every morning from the Thames, 
spreads over the town, and at times allows 
itself to be pierced by a red bullet, which I 
am assured is the sun; all of which proves 
that the English have not been misrepre- 
sented, 

“ After all, however, London is still Lon- 
don—that is, the |: t, the most bizarre, 
the most curious, and the most uninhabita- 
ble town in the world. And so uninhabita- 
ble is it that nobody lives in it, not even the 
English. People through it, transact 
business, or eat and drink in it, but as soon 
as they can they escape to breathe the pure 
air at Greenwich or Richmond. Only the 
dead inhabit London, and I wager that at 
night they leave Westminster and St. Paul's 
to stretch their legs in the adjacent parks. 

“At this moment the rain is rattlin 

inst my windows as if it approved 
of what have written; but this wet 
rain is nothing; we have it at Paris, 
only in smaller quantities; for at London, 
as every body knows, the year is divided 
into eight months of winter and four months 
of bad weather. What, however, we do 
not possess is dry rain. In London, all day 
long, you are covered with a fine black pow- 
der, which sticks to the clothes, the gloves, 
and the hands, and forms a mark on the 
face. When it becomes mixed with the wet 
rain, this powder forms ink; and at London 
we may say it rains ink. I fill my inkstand 
with drops from the spout at my window ; 
it is economi 

“ Having remarked that in Paris the En- 
glish in spring wear white hats, I brought one 
to London; but nobody wears any, and at 
ones it is as black as Erebus, th I 

ave only worn it a week. Talking of hats 
—one word on English politeness, or rather 
on what replaces it, for there is no polite- 
ness in England—there is either cordiality 
or insolence. Cordiality is charming on the 
part of ladies of good society—they offer 
you their hands with infinite grace, and a 
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very s¢ lucing air. In general the lish 
a aad Salles without bowing, with’ the 
hat thrust on the back of the head, almost 
down to the neck—and they unceremoniously 
offer their hand. This constitutes cordiality, 
and replaces our French politeness. On the 
part of the ladies this way of meeting is 
very pretty; but it is grossly rude on the 
part of the men—they have the air of ac- 
costing a lady as they would ap a 
horse, In relations with the r you 
lower yourself by being polite. If you take 
off your hat on entering a shop you are 
served last and with bad grace. etimes 
even es are taken for a beggar, and are 
turned out of doors, or have a y offered 
you. That actually happened to me in a 
glove shop in Regent-street. 

“ Does a comfortable way of living exist 
in England ! It is always so stated, and 
the thing has passed into a proverb amongst 
us; one would almost suppose every En- 
glishman a sort of Sardanapalus. That 
may be true of the wealthy classes; but 
the middle, amongst whom I live, appear to 
me to be completely without that comfort 
of which so much is said. In my opinion 
there is nothing comfortable in the ordinary 
life of London. I stuff myself with ham, 
brutify myself with beer, and drown myself 
in floods of tea, and yet I do not attain that 
material felicity so much vaunted, and which 
some enthusiasts represent to be a foretaste 
of Paradisé. I do not mean to say, however, 
that I am positively arrived at the infernal 
regions—that would be an exaggeration ; 
but assuredly, English life is decidedly a 
nice little purgatory. True, the houses of 
the middle class are well kept in the inte- 
rior :—the fireplace is always full of coal, 
the kettle is always boiling, and if hot 
water caused happiness I should be the 
happiest of men. But what bedrooms ! 
simple nails to hang up your clothes—beds 
stuffed with fir-apples—blankets of I know 
not what—and then the beds are most hor- 
ribly ill made by the chambermaids. More- 
over, in London there are no commissionaires, 
and if you have a letter to send anywhere 
you must carry it yourself if you have no 
servant. No commissionaires in such an 
immense town as London—is that credible! 
And then there are few baths, and you are 
not allowed to heat or cool them as you 
a pet if you stop in a bath more 

alf an hour, the attendants turn off the 

water, and leave you like a fish on dry 
land, And yet people talk of the comfort 
of the English way of living ¢ 

“ Abstraction made of their ag ay it is 
impossible not to render justice to the qual- 
ities which have made the English one of 
the hy gains in the world, But in mixing 
with the crowd in public places, in being 
elbowed only by ‘item the newly- 
arrived Frenchman feels explained by t 
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know-not-what mysterious instinct the wars 
which during centuries cost so many soldiers 
to both countries, In presence of the English 
pride of the great, and the vulgar mockery 
of the small, there are moments at which one 
is on the point of crying, ‘No! it is not the 


sea which se France from land, 
but Hatred reand, misled, for a aaa one 
dreams of taking an insensate vengeance, 
Such an idea is bad, and, thank God, every 
day draws closer two countries made to un- 
derstand each other, and to guide the rest 
of the world in the paths of civilization. 
No one more than I am is a partisan of the 
great ideas of union and peace, to which the 
universal Exhibition must cause great pro- 
to be made, But the old elements of 
tred exist, and are felt, when for the first 
time one’s foot touches British ground, and 
we are obliged to call reason to our aid to 
silence them. The Englishwomen, however, 
fortunately plead powerfully the cause of 
civilization, They are the fair angels of 
, and Frenchmen are so full uer- 
va by them, that we think no oe sfabier 
taking the conquest of England. 

“There is no more striking scene than 
the transept of the Exhibition on a fine 
afternoon. What an elegant and variega- 
ted crowd! Englishwomen are mad after 
gay and striking colors; their silk gowns 
of green, blue, rose-colored, lilac, and 
striped, contrast strangely with the pale se- 
riousness of their romantic faces, A French- 
woman would call their dress in bad taste, 
but I like it. All these charming and strange 
creatures pass to and fro, like a swarm of 
brilliant insects. They then seat themselves 
amidst flowers and verdure to eat ham; 
and it is not one of the least curiosities of 
London to see Clarissa Harlowes with such 
good appetites, For one shilling and six- 
pence you are admitted to the refreshment 
room, and you have the right to indulge 
in all the gastronomic eccentricities of 
Garagantua. Several tables laden with 
viands, worthy of the descriptions of Ra- 
belais and Cervantes, and such as are only 
to be seen in England, are every day 
crowded by famished visitors, There ani- 
mals of all countries take their food with 
ferocity, the mere sight of which is too 
much for people of delicate nature. Except 
in England, meat is no where e to 
the eye with so much shamefulness of 
quantity, and with that redness of color 
which makes you shudder with horror. 
Roast beef, roast mutton, roast lamb, roast 
veal and —_ and or a 
a to disa ; and the Engli 
that taking refreshment.” 

In the subsequent letters of M. de Préma- 
ry there is little worth the trouble of trans- 
lation, though, no doubt, all that he says is 
interesting enough to his own countrymen— 
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and all, it must be admitted, is written 
with a good deal of off-hand smartness. 

The feuilletoniste of the Siecle, M. Texier, 
seems to have come over with the determi- 
nation of finding every thing “rotten in the 
state of Denmark.” He not only dwells 
with a sort of gloomy satisfaction on the 
misery of a certain portion of the population, 
but actually takes his readers to the wretch- 
ed quarters occupied by the lowest class of 
Irish, and cries, “This, then, is proud and 
haughty England !—fair to the eye, but rot- 
ten within—a giant with feet of clay—of 
immense wealth, but with the most horrid 
misery guawing at her vitals!” Jules Janin, 
we observe, has had the good sense and the 
good taste, in one of his recent feuwilletons, 
to rebuke his young and indiscreet confrére : 
—“ Before we denounce the defects of 
English society let us first look at home! 
And besides, when there is so much to 
admire, it is unjust to see only the stains 
on the picture!” Such is the substance, 
if not the exact words, of the eminent 
critic. Here, however, is an extract on a 
more agreeable subject from M. Texier:— 

“Tt is the opinion of a great many persons 
that the Universal Exhibition of per 
will in no res modify the character, 
manners, or habits of our neighbors. The 
islander, in fact, resists with all his power, 
the influence of the es which prevail on 
the other side of the channel; and if com- 
mercially he is in favor of the practice of 
free exc in a moral point of view he 
is entirely pm to continental ex- 
portations. is explains the peculiar and 
original physiognomy of the English people 
in this nineteenth century, in which most 
other nations have a certain air of relation- 
ship. However, if I take into account the 

jhenomena which have occurred during the 

t few days in the privileged world, called 
here ‘The nobility and gentry,’ I must as- 
sume that the irruption of Frenchmen will 
leave some traces, and that the old British 
usages will receive more than one encroach- 
ment. Can it be believed that at this 
moment, the houses of London which are 
protected by railings, and which resemble 
miniature prisons, are being opened to visi- 
tors? The home is invaded ; the sanctuary 
is profaned ; bearded visages show them- 
selves for the first time in drawing-rooms, 
which hitherto have only witnessed the fair 
shoulders of ladies, and the mathematical 
faces of stiff gentlemen. Is this a sudden 
conversion ¢ is it premeditated amiability ? or 
is it only curiosity ¢ I cannot tell. But the 
fact is, that baronets, earls, marquises, and 





dukes, have overwhelmed with in- 
vitations. The foreigner, ordinarily so ill 
thought of in London, has all at once become 
the lion of the season, The beard is received 


with the most ing smile, and the mus- 
tache itself no ws from the young 
miss the exclamation “ shocking !” 


Of all the /villetonistes who have come 
amongst us, the first in talent as in rank is 
Jules Janin of the Débats. His articles are 
full of that brilliant sparkle, that exquisite 
embroidery, that airy and elegant phrase- 
spinning for which he is noted ; and in each 
passage may be found proofs that he pos- 
sesses a good deal of classical knowledge, 
and no little reading. He has, however, 
unfortunately the plain common-sense which 
prevents him from falling into absurdities, 
or from torturing truth, or indulging in car- 
icature. We-say “unfortunately,” because 
the consequence is, that he writes of the 
English almost as an Englishman would, 
and therefore says little that calls for trans- 
lation. On the whole he seems to have 
been well received, and he certainly takes 
manifest pleasure in displaying the most 
cordial feeling towards our country. In 
short, he came amongst us as a friend should 
—with a heart overflowing with friendli- 
ness ; and every Englishman who reads his 
feuilletons, especially the later ones, will 
feel as much liking for the man as admira- 
tion for the writer. 

Here is an anecdote told in his own lively 
way :— 

“I have spoken of the r t of each 
and all for Pa law, of wtihanee man in 
the three kingdoms is naturally the protector 
and the guardian. One of the French ex- 
hibitors, a distinguished manufacturer, was 
standing the other day with a crowd to see 
the Queen pass. He had one foot off the 
pavement. Up came the policeman, who 
ordered our friend to stand entirely on the 
pavement. But—oh! incredible thing in 
the eyes of all who knew the respect of this 
man for order !—he refused, and declared 
that he would remain with one foot in the 
street and the other on the pavement. Good! 
The policeman makes his round, and returns 
and makes a new sign, ‘ Either walk in the 
street, or stand he pavement!’ He does 
more—seeing the Frenchman determined 
not to obey, he draws his staff from his 
pocket, and threatens to strike him a blow 
which would kill an ox! The danger was 
great; but, as I have said, the man was 
obstinately bent on resistance: he would 
sooner have consented to be killed on the 
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spot than have withdrawn his foot. But 
the policeman took pity on him : he placed 
his staff in his pocket, and called on two or 
three young men to give him aid and pro- 
tection against this obstinate fellow. There- 
upon these young men, faithful to the respect 
of the law, which is one of the glories of 
their nation, approached the offender, and, 
with a severe voice, said, ‘Sir, you are not 
in France, where every body does what he 
pleases—you are in a country in which peo- 
ple honor themselves by obeying the law— 
you will do as we do, sir,—you will obey !’ 
And, bon gré mal gré, he had to get on the 
pavement! What do you say to the assist- 
ance rendered to a subaltern agent of the 
ublic peace? In France, people would 
ardly take the trouble to stop a thief !” 
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“One day I found myself about noon at 
the bottom of Oxford-street, where it forms 
a right angle with the road which leads or 
did lead to Tottenham Court. Happening 
to cast my eyes around, it suddenly occurred 
to me that something uncommon was ex- 
pected ; people were standing in groups on 
the pavement—the upstair windows of the 
houses were thronged with faces, especially 
those of women, and many of the shops 
were partly, and not a few entirely closed. 
What could be the reason of all this? All 
at once I bethought me that this street of 
Oxford was no other than the far-famed 
Tyburn way. Oh, oh, thought I, an execu- 
tion ; some handsome young robber is about 
to be executed at the further end ; just so, 
see how earnestly the women are peering ; 
perhaps another Harry Symms—Gentleman 
Harry as tliey called. him—is about to be 
carted along this street to Tyburn tree ; 
but then I remembered that Tyburn tree 
had long since been cut down, and that 
criminals, whether young or old, good-look- 
ing or ugly, were executed before the big 
stone jail, which I had looked at with a kind 
of shudder during my short rambles in the 
city. What could be the matter? Just 
then I heard various voices cry “ There it 
comes!” and all heads were turned up Ox- 
ford-street, down which a hearse was slowly 
coming: nearer and nearer it drew ; pres- 
ently it was just opposite the place where I 
was standing, when, turning to the left, it 
proceeded slowly along Tottenham Road ; 
immediately behind the hearse were three 
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or four mourning coaches, full of people, 
some of which, from the partial glimpse 
which I caught of them, appeared to be 
foreigners ; behind these came a very long 
train of splendid carriages, all of which, 
without one exception, were empty. 

“* Whose body is in that hearse?’ said I 
to a dapper-looking individual, seemingly a 
shopkeeper ; who stood beside me on the 
pavement, looking at the procession. 

“*The mortal relics of Lord Byron,’ said 
the dapper-looking individual, mouthing his 
words and smirking—‘ the illustrious poet, 
which have been just brought from Greece, 
and are being conveyed to the family vault 
a shire,’ 

“* An illustrious poet, was he?’ said L 
“*Beyond all criticism,’ said the dapper 
man; ‘all we of the rising generation are 
under incalculable obligation to Byron; I 
myself in particular, have reason to say so ; 
in all my correspondence my style is formed 
on the Byronic model.’ 

“T looked at the individual for a moment, 
who smiled and smirked to himself applause, 
and then I turned my eyes upon the hearse 
proceeding slowly up the almost endless 
street. This man, this Byron, had for many 
years past been the demi-god of England, 
and his verses the daily food of those who 
read, from the peer to the draper’s assist- 
ant ; all were admirers, or rather worship- 
pers, of Byron, and all doated on his verses ; 
and then I thought of those who, with 
genius as high as his, or higher, had lived 
and died neglected. I thought of Milton 
abandoned to poverty and blindness; of 
witty and ingenious Butler consigned to the 
tender mercies of bailiffs; and starving 
Otway: they had lived neglected and de- 
spised, and, when they died, a few poor 
mourners otly had followed them to the 
grave ; but this Byron had been made a half 
god of when living, and now that he was 
dead he was followed by worshipping 
crowds, and the very sun seemed to come 
out on purpose to grace his funeral, And, 
indeed, the sun, which for many days past 
had hidden his face in clouds, shone out that 
morn with wonderful brilliancy, flaming 
upon the black hearse and its tall ostrich 
plumes, the mourning coaches, and the long 
train of aristocratic carriages which follow- 
ed behind. ‘Great poet, sir, said the dap- 
per-looking man, ‘great poet, but unhappy.’” 
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THE PHILOSOPHER'S BLUNDER. 
(From the German of Ludwig Tieck.) 


Tuxnre lived, some years ago, in one of the 
large cities of Germany, a young professor 
of philosophy, and as, like philosophers gen- 
erally, he was infallible, having discovered 
the only absolute truth and the only wisdom 
that would prove eternally impregnable, of 
course, he had plenty of disciples who were 
ready to swear by him. The hall in which 
he lectured was almost too small for the 
crowd who thirsted after knowledge, and 
_ such of his disciples as he honored with a 
more familiar intercourse were envied by all 
the rest. Men of business, who had almost 
forgotten their student years, considered it a 
great favor when this wise—and as yet 
tolerably young—Plato permitted them to 
sit among his pupils that they might also 
quench their thirst at the fountain. Though 
this teacher was so much in fashion, and, 
consequently, created a host of worthless 
admirers, those more earnest men who knew 
how to value his acuteness could not deny 
him their esteem. Nothing also could be 
more natural than that a travelling French 
lady—witty, curious, and inclined to research 
—dshould seek to become acquainted with the 
famous professor, and get him to give her 
an explanation of his system, as far as her 
smattering of German and his bad unassisted 
French would permit. She—voluble and 
impulsive, neither languid nor given to 
dreaminess—was a follower in the steps of 
the celebrated De Staél, who was the first 
to direct the attention of her self-satisfied 
countrymen to Germany, as a land, like 
some far Indies or fabulous region, wherein 
various things were to be discovered of 
which the perfectly civilized French bad not 
so much as dreamt. So this young widow, 
Lady Deschamps, listened believingly, im- 
bibing the didactic professor's metaphysics 
with both eyes and ears, and it frequently 
distressed her that, though her spirit was 
completely rapt, her mouth would keep 
laughing at the bad French of the Evangelist. 
It was still worse when, sometimes, (as one 
has seen it happen to artificial cascades in 
parks,) when the store of water runs short, 
the inspired teacher had to cease speaking, 
not being able to find words, either winged or 
lame, whereby to express his meaning in that 
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foreign tongue. In such a time of need, a 
fair girl, a younger sister of the lady-travel- 
ler, acted as interpreter, and translated the 
thoughts of the speaker, who thus found 
himself obliged to deliver them in German. 
This latter style of philosophical conversa- 
tion was, after some time, considered pref- 
erable to the other, and the hours thus de- 


tial character. These two young and grace- 
ful women hung on the words of the eloquent 
teacher who told them things so new and 
strange. They thought they understood 
him, and he, when he saw their look of won- 
derment, had not the slightest doubt of it. 
Nothing could be more natural than that, 
when the hours of severe study were over, 
they should refresh themselves with lighter 
conversation ; and, at such times, the young 
professor displayed all his German politeness, 

He often met his lady-pupils in society, 
but greatly preferred seeing them at their 
own home. He was human, and one can 
scarcely blame him if, after some weeks, he 
fancied that both these amiable young ladies 
liked his society better than any other. He 
was unmarried, tolerably good-looking, be- 
sides being a celebrated author; so, after 
turning the whole affair over in his own 
mind, he thought he saw some probability 
of his womanly friendliness ripening into 
love. 

He hesitated some time as to which fair 
one he should give the preference ; which 
he should approach with the idea of in- 
spiring her with love, and experiencing it 
himself. At length, he fixed on the younger 
sister, who—besides being the more beauti- 
ful, and half a German already—had an 
estate at Alsace, about which he had heard 
a good deal; the said estate being a thing 
not absolutely disagreeable to a prudent 
man, or to one thinking himself so. He had 
also become more familiar with her, from 
her having to translate his instructions, and 
as this young sister, moreover, was always 
more respectful towards him, he was not 
sorry to find her sometimes at home by her- 
self. 

Such was the state of affairs. The philos- 
opher grew more honored every day by his 
admirers, who had visited that great city 
partly on his account. They wrote notes 
and letters to him containing expressions of 
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devotion, which seemed to the happy fellow 
almost to border on idolatry, and which he 
himself secretly condemned. He got beauti- 
ful, gilt-edged, rose-pink paper, in order to 
reply properly ; only he often lamented that 
those fine French characters, which were as 
delicately and beautifully rounded as if they 
were engraved, were sometimes very difficult 
to read, owing to the similarity of the letters. 
He had again been instructing the ladies, 
and was joyfully expecting to meet them the 
evening after at the house of the ambassador. 
In the morning, while sitting at breakfast 
with some of his most intimate friends, he 
received a long letter from his lady-traveller, 
the elder sister, Joy sparkled in his eyes 
as he opened and read the letter, imparting 
the contents to his friends. It seemed to be 
the old tale over again, with an admiration, 
if any thing, increased ; and all were highly 
delighted that their teacher’s greatness was 
also recognized by foreigners, 

The lady began by expressing her satis- 
faction that she was to meet the man, at the 
ambassador's house that evening, who was 
growing continually dearer to her heart and 
mind: his presence would confer more true 
dignity on the assembly. When this pas- 


sage was read, the young Her Von Nettling 
remarked that she already began to think 
like a German, she could not have brought 


such a notion with her out of France. “So 
it is,” observed a young poet, “it will be by 
means of us Germans, when they get to be 
better acquainted with us and with our litera- 
ture, that the French will become a true in- 
dividual rationality. These different travel- 
lers, who are daily arriving, remind one of 
Joshua and Caleb, who announced the Prom- 
ised Land to the dwellers in the desert.” 

“ And,” said a third, “ will not this young 
widow take a fine bunch of grapes back as 
a sample ; thereby filling all her countrymen 
with delighted astonishment ?” 

This young, impetuous fellow had scarcely 
uttered these words, when the professor, 
growing pale as death, let the letter fall to 
the ground,—* Whatever is the matter with 
you!” exclaimed all. The professor seated 
himself in his easy-chair, and, endeavoring 
to compose himself, said—in a voice full of 
emotion—“ All of you, my friends, will bear 
me witness what true zeal, what kindness 
I have shown towards this haughty French- 
woman, ever anticipating her wishes, How 
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much of my valuable time I have sacrificed 
to her—striving to illuminate her benighted 
skull, that, being thus animated, she might 
be capable of a nobler, truer existence. She 
also seemed to feel this; yet still, still it is 
impossible for the Frenchwoman to change 
her nature—impossible for her to get rid of 
the presumption, selfishness, and insolent 
pretension inherent in her nation, Read for 
yourselves, with your own eyes, this scan- 
dalous letter ; just read for yourselves this 
vulgar impertinence, It would have been 
impossible for the very coarsest German to 
write thus, unless to some open enemy whom 
he wished to humble to the uttermost. Read 
here, at the commencement, you see there 
are thanks, admiration, the finest French 
phrases ; and here—speaking of my good- 
nature—she grows quite sentimental; and 
here—about my system—she shows herself 
not without insight ; and then she says, only 
one German—myself—could unite to such 
profundity—a stupidity altogether unex- 
ampled! What do you say toit? Is not 
this shamelessness also unexampled ¢” 

All were dumb. Each took the letter in 
turn ; each scrutinized and verified the of- 
fensive line, and when all were convinced 
that this abomination had actually been said 
of their revered tutor, the manifold denials 
and pathetic exclamations by which every 
one sought to give vent to his rage, pro- 
duced an uproar well nigh maddening. As 
soon as something like quietness was re- 
stored, the professor said, “ Believe me, this 
nonsense really contains a eulogium; that 
is, such a eulogium as these insolents can 
and will give. This is what they think of 
us. They take us for bears and clumsy un- 
tamed creatures, and, with a sort of refined 
haut goit, which gives the very daintiest 
relish to their sublimated brilliancy, they— 
the finer souls—deign to learn of us rude, 
awkward things. It is a wonder to them 
that stupid barbarism should produce pro- 
fundity—that a singular law of nature has 
so ordained that the deepest and most fun- 
damental can only grow in this soil of stu- 
pidity ; that is to say, with us, I must, 
however, repudiate such a eulogium, and 
will not allow either myself or my country- 
men to be reviled in such a manner.” 

It has often been said that it is best to 
answer a letter immediately as soon as re- 
ceived, and that this insures the freest and 
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liveliest correspondence, As respects friendly 
epistles, this may be a true doctrine; but 
when passion, occasioned by a letter, pos- 
sesses a man, it were more advisable, per- 
haps, that he first let his anger cool down 
somewhat, that in his answer he may observe 
due moderation. However, these enraged 
German philosophers did not think so. After 
some conversation, they all approved of the 
professor’s resolution, which was—to answer 
the shameless document instanta, and in the 
most stinging style; all courteous intro- 
duction, all phrases of obligation or polite- 
ness were to be omitted. So the professor 


. Sat down, and, as quickly as his French 


would permit, wrote a decided declaration 
of war to her who had hitherto been his 
friend and admirer. Those who were around 
him furnished him with a phrase now and 
then which they considered wittier or more 
biting, so the whole formed a choice bouquet 
of German invectives, drawn upon a sheet 
of common writing-paper; the professor 
being now ashamed of his gilt-edged, rose- 
pink preparations. 

In his reply, he declared himself on his 
guard against any further approaches on her 
part; and, as the enemy might perhaps try 
to offer some explanation of her ill-bred 
phrase, he said, since the French had en- 
deavored to infuse some courtesy and polite- 
ness into the Germans, she would not take 
it amiss if he adopted her own letter as a 
model; trying, as far as was possible for 
him, to imitate it. He must confess that 
this her rudeness and unabashed impudence 
far transcended the unexampled stupidity 
which, in him, had so amazed her. His 
German good-nature—which she had praised 
somewhat too highly—was not, however, so 
great that he could laugh at her vulgar 
impertinence, or treat it as something par- 
donable in a lady. His anger, also, was 
thoroughly German, both by nature and con- 
stitution, and his own consciousness, as well 
as the respect which every learned man 
owed to himself, impelled him—his position 
in society, his reputation and his worth, 
compelled him—from henceforth, and in the 
strongest and most unequivocal terms, to 
break off all acquaintance with so thorough 
and inveterate a Frenchwoman, For the 
rest, he should be at the ambassador’s that 
evening, and if, after the present declaration 
on his part, she should still dare to claim 
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acquaintance with him, he could show her— 
however stupid he might be—with what 
profoundest contempt he could repel so 
presumptuons a creature. Inasmuch as stu- 
pidity and profundity might be united, so 
respect might be compatible with the present 
explanation; he therefore remained—so- 
and-so. 

All admired this weighty epistle as much 
as if it were the masterpiece of some di- 
plomatist, at once graceful and resolute. A 
man-servant took it to the lady’s house im- 
medi-tely. 

To the ambassador’s house went the pro- 
fessor, accompanied by a few of his squires, 
and armed with all his dignity. Many 
people of fashion, both ladies and gentlemen, 
as well as some distinguished men, were 
present. The professor was kindly wel- 
comed by the host and his lady, and after a 
while, the French ladies—who had been 
keeping up an animated conversation with 
some of their own countrymen in a distant 
corner—came up to him. “Good heavens, 
my honored friend !” exclaimed the elder, in 
her native tongue; “what a most extraor- 
dinary letter you sent me this morning! I 
was in the country when it reached me. I 
had to get out of my carriage to make a 
few calls, so I read it, and,as I have not 
yet recovered from the astonishment it 
caused me, I have brought it along with 
me, Your excuses, my esteemed friend, 
will have to be both ample and clever, if I 
ascribe this most incomprehensible occur- 
rence to a fit of hypochondria.” 

“TI have nothing to do with excuses |” 
cried the German, in a state of great excite- 
ment: “they ought to come from you; but 
how cleverly soever you may parade them, 
they will make no impression on my firm- 
ness.” She replied with some warmth— 
being naturally impetuous,—and as the pro- 
fessor scarcely took the troubl¢ to keep his 
temper, his voice gradually rose into a 
scream, so that all the bystanders turned 
their heads towards this group in amaze- 
ment. “Friends,” said the minister, “come 
with me into the next room, lest this unu- 
sual disturbance should draw all eyes on you. 
If you think me worthy of being umpire in 
the matter, I trust I shall be able to recon- 
cile such distinguished friends.” 

So the contending parties followed the 
kind-hearted man, who was accompanied by 
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his daughter and two men of letters; the 
French lady was followed by two other 
ladies, whose curiosity would not let them 
stay behind ; and the professor was attended 
by his whole staff, their faces full of anger. 

“Your excellency,” said the professor, as 
soon as the door was shut, “shall now be 
informed of the most outrageous circum- 
stances that was perhaps ever announced. 
Now that we have destroyed French tyranny 
and frustrated their attempts at universal 
dominion, they wish to trample our spirits 
under fvot.” 

“Since the affair has become the subject 
of a judicial investigation,” said the French 
lady, with a smile, “will you, count, read 
this letter which the Herr Professor sent me 
this morning?” She handed the letter to 
the ambassador with a courteous smile, in 
which the professor, however, could see noth- 
ing but insolence and cunning. 

“T have to request that your excellency 
will read it aloud,” said he; “it was occa- 
sioned by a letter which the lady sent me, 
and which I have with me at present. In 
due time that letter shall be read aloud also, 
that, seeing I have expressed my feelings 
with some warmth, I may humbly endeav- 
or to justify myself.” 

Every one was waiting anxiously, so the 
minister began to read the professor’s letter 
in a rather unsteady voice. As he proceed- 
ed, his embarrassment increased, partly on 
account of the strange French, but still 
more because he had to repeat phrases and 
improprieties which are altogether banished 
from society. When he had finished, the 
professor said,—“ Your excellency is, as I 
see, astonished that I should write thus; 
but, since you have taken in hand this affair 
which has wounded me so deeply, I beg 
you, also, to read aloud what the lady wrote 
to me.” 

“You are utterly incomprehensible, pro- 
fessor !’ exclaimed the French lady; “it is 
enough to make one believe in magic and 
witchcraft; for there cannot be any natural 
explanation of such conduct.” 

The minister then read her letter also, 
with a more cheerful look and a firmer 
voice; for he saw in it nothing but friend- 
ship, civility, and delicate flattery. When 
he got near the conclusion, the professor laid 
his hand upon it and said, with a reddening 
face— ““gw, I beg you will read this out 





clearly and distinctly—the unexampled sta- 
pidity united to profundity.” 

“Why,” said the minister—who could 
hardly speak for laughing—“ here it is, quite 
plain: ‘could unite to such profundity—a 
sagacity altogether unexampled.’” 

With trembling hands did the German 
philosopher take the letter—he looked and 
read; then read and looked again : his com- 
panions examined it likewise, much as if it 
were a knotty passage in some half obliter- 
ated manuscript. The French lady laughed, 
and loudly clapping her small white hands, 
exclaimed—with the tone of a pert child— 
“What! you read stupidity instead of sa- 
gacity? You the man of such prodigious 
insight! and all your friends there into the 
bargain !” 

“ The characters,” stammered the profes- 
sor, “are so very similar ; so close together ; 
so free and bold, yet so obscure withal, that 
—I—I really beg pardon.” 

He was silent, and immediately withdrew 
with his friends, The instant he left the 
room, the company—no longer under any 
restraint—burst into an uncontrollable fit 
of laughter. At last the count said,—“ 
request the ladies and gentlemen, if possi- 
ble, not to mention this strange affair ; in- 
deed it were well if we all forgot it, in 
order to avoid distressing the man who is 
otherwise so estimable.” 

“Oh, he will get over it,” said a young 
lady ; “the week will soon be gone, and 
then it will be equally forgotten, whether 
we hush it up or noise it abroad.” 

“Suppose,” said the lady-traveller, “I 
adopt his reading in the next edition of my 
letter; I should not be far wrong, should I?” 

She never saw him again, for soon after 
both sisters returned to their native country. 





From Dickens’ “ Household Words.” 


THE WIND AND THE RAIN. 


Ws can scarcely choose a better time than 
this for our projected discourse upon the 
wind and rain. First, because, at about this 
season of the year, people are usually mount- 
ing into hopeful spirits after a tolerable ex- 
perience of both ; and secondly, because the 
wind has got into some little notoriety of 
late, for not having blown down Mr. Paxton’s 
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Crystal Palace in Hyde Park—which, it 
appears, it was bound to do, and ought by 
all means to have done, We have our mis- 
givings that it is equally bound, by the eal- 
culations which convict it of this neglect of 
duty, to blow away any man of ordinary 
stature who ventures out of doors wher the 
weather is not calm. But we have too 
much respect even for the failings of the 
wind, to do more than hint at these its little 
weaknesses, 

Indeed, our readers are already so occu- 
pied with the wonders and beauties of the 
great Exhibition, and already read so much 
about them, that we purposely avoid the 


~ subject for the present. Therefore, if our 


discourse concerned only the grievous de- 
fault and bankruptcy of the wind, in that 
connection, it would end here, and take its 
place in literature by the side of Sancho 
Panza’s untold story, and the condensed 
Encyclopedia of information which Mr. 
Dangle ought to have perused in the nod of 
Lord Burleigh. We have another range 
before us, however, and proceed, 

The clown in “ Twelfth Night” might 


haye been a good geologist when he sang— 


“ A great while ago the world began, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain ” 


for the wind and the rain have written illus- 
trated books for this generation, from which 
it may learr, how showers fell, tides ebbed 
and flowed, and great animals, long extinct, 
walked up the craggy sides of cliffs, in re- 
mote ages. The more we know of Nature, 
in any of her aspects, the more profound is 
the interest she offers to us; and even in 
this atom of knowledge alone, we might 
surely get somethiug to think about, out of 
awet day. We do not defend a wet day. 
We know that a wet Sunday in a country 
inn, when the rain falls perseveringly, be- 
tween the window and the opposite hay- 
stack—when rustics lounge under penthouse 
roofs, or in barn or stable doorways, fes- 
tooning their smock-frocks with their pock- 
eted hands, and yawning heavily—when we 
pity the people sitting at the windows over 
the way, and think how small and dark 
their houses look, forgetting that they, prob- 
ably, pity us too, and think no better of 
the Griffin, where we have put up—is not 
promotive of cheerfulness. We know that 
the same Sunday in a town or city, when 
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paticos go clinking by upon the paving- 
stoues—when dripping umbrellas make a 
disma! dince all down the street-—when the 
shining p iceman stops at the corner to 
throw the wet off himself, like a water-dog 
—when all the boys in view go slinking 
past, depressed, and no boy has the heart to 
fly over a post—when people wait under 


under umbrellas : or at other stragglers who, 
having no umbrellas, are completely var- 
nished from head to foot with rain—when 
the chimney-smoke and the little church 
weathercock fly round and round, bewildered 
to find that the wind is everywhere—when 
the flat little church bell seems vexed that 
the people won’t come in, and tinkles dis- 
contentedly, while the very beadle at the 
door is quenched and not 
inspire a lively train of thought, Still, with- 
out constantly measuring the rain-fall like 
the enthusiasts who write to the newspapers 
about it, or without asserting, like the oldest 
inhabitant, (who has never been right in his 
life since his promotion to that elevation,) 
that it never rained before as it rains now, 
we may find matter for a few minutes’ talk, 
even in such weather. 

It is raining now. Let us try. 

The wind to-day is blowing from the 
northwest, and it flings the rain against our 
window-panes. That boy, Tom, will be very 
wet, for he is out in it without an umbrella, 
Here he comes, glowing like a forge to which 
the gale has only served as bellows! He 
enjoys his dripping state, and tells, with 
enthusiasm, how 


. “the wind began again with a burst 
Of rain in my face, and a glad rebound 
From the heart beneath, as if, God speeding me, 
I entered his church-door, Nature leading me.” 


But we pack him off to change his clothes ; 
and stop his quotation summarily. 

We saw, the other day, how winds were 
caused, like currents of the sea, by inequal- 
ities of temperature. The heated air ex- 
pands near the equator, rises and runs over 
towards either pole in two grand upper 
currents, under which there flow from north 
and south two deluges of colder air, to oc- 
cupy the space vacated. These currents do 
not flow from due north and due south, be- 
cause, as the earth rolls every day once 
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round itself from west to east, air that has 
acquired slow movement at the poles, finds 
the globe travelling too fast for it at the 
equator, and is obliged, therefore, to drop 
more and more behind. 

The current from the north becomes a 
northeast wind ; that from the south is not 
due south, but southeast. These winds are 
constant, where there is no local interference, 
within about twenty-eight degrees on each 
side of the equator, being, in fact, the north- 
east and southeast trade-winds. Why do 
they not blow all the way from pole to 
tropic ? 

There, you have the upper current to con- 
sider ; the hot air that ascended at the equa- 
tor has been gradually cooling, and becoming 
therefore denser—heavier—as it ran over 
the cold current below. The cold air from 
the pole, too, had been getting warmer, 
therefore lighter, on its travel; so that in 
temperate climates, to which we belong, it 
becomes a disputable point between the two 
currents which shall have the upper, which 
the lower seat. In these regions, therefore, 
there is no uniform wind; but as the cur- 
rents from the equator generally succeed in 
maintaining that it is now their turn to go 
below, winds from the south prevail outside 
the trade-winds north of the equator, which 
are, of course, represented by north winds 
on the other hemisphere. Southwest and 
northwest these winds are, because they are 
fast currents, which started from the earth 
where it was rapidly revolving, and vote 
polar regions slow. Winds from the south- 
west then prevail in Europe ; and the south- 
wester now blowing whistles with immode- 
rate exultation at a victory over some polar 
current with which it has for the last few 
days been exchanging blows. 

Well, you say, there must be a pretty 
clashing of cymbals when the great trade- 
winds from the north and south run against 
one another ; and they must do that some- 
where near the equator. Yes, the scene of 
their collision occupies a broad band about 
six degrees north of the equator, more or 
less, The trade-winds of the southern hemi- 
sphere encroach over the line at all seasons, 
owing to peculiarities of land and water; 
but the limits of the trade-winds are not 
marked out by a fixed straight line. They 
vary, in extent, with the season, and their 
outline varies with the nature of the earth 





or water over which they blow. But the 
scene of collision, as we said, forms a broad 
zone always north of the equator, which is 
called the zone of the variable winds and 
calms. Here it is that a great ascending 
current strikes off the antagonists on either 
hand ; and then if we are in the current, we 
perceive no wind; and if we hold a lighted 
candle in the air, its flame ascends unwa- 
vering ; but a few feet from the ground we 
can feel nothing of the upward rush which 
we denominate a calm. With this current 
rises a vast mass of vapor, and the sun’s 
decline, or a touch from the trade-wind, or 
the coldness of the upper air, condenses 
this; and down come sheets of rain, attend- 
ed with electrical explosions. How the trade- 
winds, when they come together, twist and 
twirl, and generally how two winds cause 
an eddy, and a veering of the weathercock 
when they come down upon each other, any 
man may understand who ever sat by a 
brookside. Currents of water coming upon 
each other, round the stones, from different 
directions, act upon each other just as the 
air-currents act: carving miniature gales 
and model whirlwinds from a kindred ele- 
ment. 

Within this zone of variable winds and 
calms, vapor ascends perpetually, and rain 
falls almost every day ; the rainy season be- 
ing distinguished only by a more determined 
drench, just as a doctor, paid by items, pours 
forth more bottles in the season of an epi- 
demic, though he at all times is unmercifully 
liberal. That vapor rises from water and from 
every moist body under the influence of heat, 
any body knows, The greater the heat the 
more the vapor; but even in winter, from 
the surface of the ice-field, vapor rises. The 
greater the heat, the greater the expansion of 
the vapor. It is the nature of material things 
to expand under heat, and to contract under 
cold ; so water does, except in the act of freez- 
ing, when for a beneficent purpose it is consti- 
tuted an exception to the rule. Vapor rises 
freely from lakes, rivers, and moist land; but 
most abundantly, of course, it rises from the 
sea, and nowhere more abundantly than where 
the sun is hottest. So it rises in the zone of 
variable winds and calms, abundant, very 
much expanded, therefore imperceptible. 
There comes a breath of colder air on the 
ascending current ; its temperature falls; it 
had contained as much vapor as it would 
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hold in its warm state; when cooled it will 
not hold so much; the excess, therefore, 
must part company, and be condensed again ; 
clouds rapidly form, and as the condensation 
goes on in this region with immense rapidity, 
down comes the discarded vapor in the 
original state of water, out of which it had 
been raised ; down it comes, a hogshead in 
each drop. Sudden precipitation, and the 
violent rubbing against each other, of two 
air currents unequally warmed, develops 
electricity , and then in this zone you can 
hear such thunder, and behold such lightning, 
as we quiet folks at home are never plagued 
with. 

We may stop here to remark that in all 
climates this is the whole theory of rain. 
Our present weather is sufficient illustration. 
There was a noisy wind from the southwest 
this May morning—a wind from the warm 
regions which has come over the sea loaded 
with vapor. Though violent, it felt warm 
to the face; but in the sky were scattered 
clouds, and the wind veered frequently to- 
wards the north with sudden showers, one 
of which pelted upon Tom. It was a contest 
between the southwest current, and a cur- 
rent from the north, which now and then 
forced a way down, and where it did so, 
cooled the atmosphere, and obliged it to part 
with some of its vapor, either in the form of 
clouds or rain. The winds are quiet now, 
and if you look out, you will see that the 
fight is over, and the southwest beaten after 
all its crowing; north wins. You see by the 
smoke that there is a north wind, which, be- 
ing a cold polar current, cannot hold, in an 
expanded state, one half of the vapor brought 
into our atmosphere by the southwest. The 
north wind, therefore, marks its victory by 
a general precipitation; the whole sky is 
uniformly clouded, and a steady rain falls, 
and will fall, until the balance is restored 
When the north wind has turned out of the 
sky all the vapor that it cannot manage, we 
shall have fine weather, until a warm wind 
interferes. The warm wind, then, must 
bleed some drops before it gains possession, 
but, having conquered, will possess a sky con- 
taining less than its due quantity of vapor ; 
therefore precipitation will not be continued. 
The southwest wind, however, soon brings 
moisture with it; and then, if the noon be 
fine, clouds form at evening, when the tem- 


perature falls, and it may rain at night, | 





Every thing contains its regulated quantity 
of latent heat—a body in the form of air 
more than a liquid, and a liquid more than 
a solid. Latent heat is a sensible heat mys- 
teriously transformed, used in the processes 
of nature, swallowed up, become insensible. 
Water contains more of this, then, in the 
state of a thin vapor than in the condensed 
form. When, therefore, clouds form, heat 
that was used up and made latent is restored 
and rendered sensible; that is one reason 
why cloudy weather is warm. After a 
shower, the whole earth is moist, and evap- 
oration takes place on the entire surface. 
Water, to become vapor, seizes, appropriates, 
and thrusts into the latent form some of the 
sensible heat lying in its neighborhood, and, 
therefore, a coolness or a chill succeeds the 
rain, But there is chill, also, during the 
rain-fall, when the condensation is at its 
greatest ; how is that? Doubtless you know 
that air and water conduct heat but badly. 
You could not heat a tub of water from the 
top, and the sea retains through all seasons 
a remarkable imperturbability as to its tem- 
perature. So you, or the sun, cannot heat 
any amount of air from the top; but the 
sun's rays that reach the earth warm that, 
and it retains the warmth, and radiates it 
back again; and so it is the heat of the 
sun sent from our own earth which fills 
the air about us. If we walked on such 
high stilts as to raise our mouths and noses 
far above the sod, we should be very glad 
to have our stilts cut shorter ; for the radiant 
heat lessens as we rise from the earth’s sur- 
face, in proportion no less rapidly than light 
lessens as we quit a candle; and at any dis- 
tance from the earth the a’ is very 
cold. So rain descending from the cold 
heights brings a chill with it. So clouds 
that cover over the earth and prevent its 
heat from radiating into space, but rather 
reflect it back again, act as a blanket does 
over a man’s warm body when he is in bed, 
and so we have a second reason why it is 
warm—close—in cloudy weather. 

Since water retains in a remarkable de- 
gree an even temperature, and land heats 
and cools in correspondence with all changes 
of the sun, it follows that where land and 
water are commingled, inequalities of tem- 
perature will be various and frequent ; every 
inequality being the cause of a wind, and 
the water supplying copious material for 
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clouds and rain. Therefore our island is so 
often clouded. Every one who walks by 
the seaside, knows the sea-breeze produced 
by difference of temperature between the 
land and water. The water being uniform 
in heat, is colder than the carth during a 
summer's day, and the air, cooled upon its 
surface, blows in from the sea to fill the 
space left by the lighter current. But at 
night the earth has cooled down, till at 
length the sea is the warmer of the two, and 
the cold current furnished by the earth 
blows to the sea. The moist wind from the 
ocean, flowing over a continent, precipitates 
its moisture near the coasts, especially on 
steep and rugged hills; so that, far inland, 
clouded skies are rare. The earth in sum- 
mer, therefore, lies day after day unshel- 
tered from the sun, and stores up heat con- 
tinually ;—you know the heat of continental 
summers. Jn the comparatively cloudless 
winter nothing impedes radiation—out into 
space the heat all streams, You know the 
severe cold of a winter on the Continent. 
At Astrakhan the summer heat is that of 
Bordeaux, and fine grapes grow; but the 
winter cold is below zero. 

Rain being elicited by heat from water, 
will, of course, abound most where the sun 
is hottest. The average yearly fall of rain 
between the tropics is ninety-five inches, but 
in the temperate zone only thirty-five. The 
greatest rain-fall, however, is precipitated 
in the shortest time—tropical clouds like to 
get it over, and have done with it, Ninety- 
ty-five inches fall in eighty days on the 
equator, while at St. Petersburgh the yearly 
rain-fall is but seventeen inches, spread 
over one hundred and sixty-nine days. 
Again, a tropical wet day is not continu- 
ously wet. The morning is clear; clouds 
form about ten o'clock, the rain begins at 
twelve, and pours till about half-past four ; 
by sunset the clouds are gone, and the night 
is invariably fine. That is a tropical day 
during the rainy season. 

What does the “rainy season” mean? At 
a point twenty-three and a half degrees 
north of the equator, at the tropic of Can- 
cer, the vertical sun appears to stop when 
it is midsummer with us. As it moves 
southward, our summer wanes; it crosses 
the equator, and appears to travel on until 
it has reached twenty-three and a half de- 
grees on the other side of the line—the 
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tropic of Capricorn ;* then six months have 
passed, it is midwinter with us and mid- 
summer with people in the southern hemi- 
sphere, The sun turns back—({and the word 
tropic means the place of turning)—retraces 
its course over the equator, and at the ex- 
piration of a twelvemonth is at our tropic 
again, bringing us summer. Now, the rainy 
season is produced between the tropics, by 
the powerful action of the sun, wherever it is 
nearly vertical, in sucking up vast quanti- 
ties of vapor, which become condensed in 
the upper colder regions of the atmosphere, 
and dash to earth again as rain, The rainy 
season, therefore, follows the sun. When 
the sun is at or near the tropic of Cancer, 
both before and after turning, all places 
near that tropic have their rainy seasons: 
when the sun makes a larger angle with 
their zenith, it has taken the rainy season 
with it to another place. It is here obvious, 
that a country between the tropics, and far 
from each, is passed over by the sun, in its 
apparent course, at two periods in the same 
year, with a decided interval between them. 
It must have, therefore, and does have, two 
rainy and two dry seasons. The parts of 
Africa and Asia bordering the northern half 
of the Indian Ocean are an exception to this 
rule; and, though in the region of the trade- 
winds, they are independent of the trade- 
winds also. A great expanse of water is 
there placed between two continents, one of 
which, Asia, stretching to the northeast, is 
heated during our own summer, and the 
other Africa, lies southwest of the water, 





* The inclination of the earth’s axis, to which 
we have before alluded, is twenty-three and a half 
degrees. The apparent movement of the sun over 
the tropics, our long days of summer and long 
nights of winter, and the whole theory of polar 
nights and days, can be explained practically with 
the greatest ease. In the evening let there be only 
one lamp or candle, which you call the sun, Spit 
an orange on a knitting needle; put some pina on 
it for men ; hold the needle, your earth’s axis, not 
upright, but let it slant a little; hold your earth, 
the orange, so that its equator is on the same level 
with your sun. Keep the axis inclined and 
fixed always in the same position relative to the 
walls of the room, while you imitate the earth's 
yearly course, by a revolution of your orange 
(always in the same level) round the lamp. Make 
mimic days and nights, in the mean time, by roll 
ing your earth round upon its axis. Remember 
that the sun is to men as the lamp might be to 
your pins, and the rude experiment will be a little 
volume of astronomy, 
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and is heated when the sun is at the other 
tropic, and when our regions are cold. The 
cool current flows over the water into the 
space left by expanded air in Asia, when 
that continent is warmed, from April to 
October, making the southwest monsoon. 
After October, southern Africa begins her 
turn of summer, and the monsoon changes 
with a little conflict in the way of storm 
and cloud, and the air flows during the other 
six months to the other continent, creating 
the northeast monsoon, The end of March 
and the beginning of April, the end of Sep- 
tember and the beginning of October, are 
the stormy periods of monsoon changing. 
Water currents are determined by these 
constant winds, and each monsoon brings a 
rainy season to the coast on which it blows. 
The monsoon region extends beyond the 
coasts of Borneo and Celebes, and on the 
coasts of China, northward to Japan. 

Monsoon is a name drawn from an Arabic 
word, implying season, Prevalent winds 
on a smaller scale are determined in many 
other portions of the globe by local peculi- 
arities of land and sea. Thus the great 
desert, the Sahara, heated intensely by our 
summer sun, pours up a current of ascend- 
ing air, and sucks cool air out of the Medi- 
terranean; on that sea, therefore, in the 
summer, a north wind prevails, and for the 
same reason it is easier to sail up than dowa 
the Nile, 

Let us apply now some of the principles 
we have discussed. The trade-winds blow- 
ing equably, do not deposit much of their 
vapor while atill flowing over the Atlantic. 
Out at sea it seldom rains within the trade- 
winds ; but when they strike the east coast 
of America rain falls; and the rain-fall on 
that coast, within the limits of the trade- 
winds, is notoriously excessive. The chain 
of the West India Islands stands ready to 
take (in the due season) a full dose; the 
rain-fall at St. Domingo is one hundred and 
fifty inches, But the winds having traversed 
the breadth of the continent, deposit their 
last clouds on the western flanks of the 
Andes, and there are portions, accordingly, 
of the western coast on which no season will 
expend a drop of rain, Thus in Peru it 
rains once, perhaps, in a man’s lifetime ; and 
an old man may tell how once, when he was 
quite a boy, it thundered, Of the cold Ant- 
arctic current slipping by the Peruvian 





shores, and yielding the thick vapor called 
the Garua, which serves instead of rain, we 
have already talked. Upon the table-land 
of Mexico, in parts of Guatemala and Cali- 
fornia, for the same reason, rain is very rare, 
But the grandest rainless districts are those 
oceupied by the great desert of Africa, ex- 
tending eastward over portions of Arabia 
and Persia, to a desert province of the Be- 
loochees; districts presently continued in 
the heart of Asia over the great desert of 
Gobi, the table-land of Tibet and part of 
Mongolia. In all these, are five or six mil- 
lions of square miles of land that never taste 
a shower. Elsewhere the whole bulk of 
water that falls annually in the shape of 
rain, is calculated at seven hundred and 
sixty millions of millions of tuns, 

In equalizing temperature, in wafting 
clouds over the land, and causing them to 
break and fall in fertilizing showers, in 
creating and fostering the art of navigation, 
by which man is civilized, the winds per- 
form good service. Their pure current 
washes out the stagnant exhalations from 
our homes, our fields, our persons ; breaks 
the ripe fruit from the tree, and sows it at 
a distance from its parent plant, where it 
may grow in the free air, not overshadowed. 
Without winds, winter would be one monot- 
ony of sun, The crisp snow, and the woolly 
clouds, the delightful rustle of the summer 
forest, and the waving of the autumn corn, 
the glory of the sunset, and the wonder of 
the rainbow,—the world would have wanted 
these had not the winds been taught to do 
their Master's bidding. After all, wind and 
rain prove more than the necessity of earry- 
ing umbrellas, And, after all, Tom was not 
stupid, when he rejoiced in telling how— 

¢ * “the wind began again with a burst 
Of rain in my face, and a glad rebound 
From the heart beneath, as if, God speeding me, 
i entered his chureh-door, Nature leading me.” 


Of course it is understood that violent 
friction of the lower surface of a wind upon 
the upper surface of the sea, will raise the 
waves. The sea, in a gale, is a’ condition 
which all people understand. There are, 
however, certain winds, obeying their own 
laws, which produce storms at sea of a 
peculiar nature, These are typhoons and 
hurricanes, 

The hurricane is a remarkable storm wind, 
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peculiar to certain portions of the world. It 
rarely takes its rise beyond the tropics, and 
it is the only storm to dread within the 
region of the trade-winds, In the temperate 
zone, hurricanes do now and then occur, 
which crossing the Atlantic from America, 
strike our own coasts. We had one in 1836, 
and we had one last year. But, on our side 
of the equator, the home of the hurricane is 
about the region of the West Indies; in the 
southern hemisphere, they favor Rodriguez 
and the Mauritius. Furthermore, they have 
their seasons. The West Indian occur from 
August to October. The Rodriguez, in the 
hot months of the other hemisphere. Fur- 
thermore, it is the nature of a hurricane to 
travel round and round, as well as forward, 
very much as a corkscrew travels through a 
cork, only the circles are all flat, and de- 
scribed by a rotatory wind upon the surface 
of the water. The rotatory wind blows the 
sea with it in a rotatory current; within 
the circle of the hurricane the air is calm, 
and its diminished pressure lifts the water 
up in a great storm wave, which, advancing 
with the hurricane, surrounded by its cur- 
rent, plays the deluge, if it strike upon a 
shore ; but, otherwise, rolls on and on, while 
the wind dances round and round it; thus, 
twisting circles while it marches on its main 
path—that main path being itself a grander 
curve. Hurricanes always travel away 
from the equator. North of the equator, the 
great storm, revolving as it comes, rolls 
from the east towards the west: inclining 
from the equator, that is, northward. It 
always comes in that way ; always describes 
in its main course the curve of an ellipse, 
which generally crosses the West India 
Islands, and presently, pursuing the ellipse, 
marches to the northeast from the coast of 
Florida, treading the waves of the Atlantic. 
In the southern hemisphere, hurricanes come 
from the northeast, and pursue a course 
away from the equator precisely similar. 
No hurricane ever commenced its main 
course from the west; but, it is obvious that 
a ship, revolving in its circles, will find the 
wind in every quarter in turn; and that a 
hurricane’s main course is from the west in 
the last portion of its travels. Take an egg, 
and place. it on an atlas map, so that its 
small end shall be near the coast of Florida, 
and its lower edge rest on the Leeward 


Islands ; take a pencil, and, beginning east- 





ward of these islands, trace the outline of 
your egg towards the west, turning its 
corner, and still tracing on towards the 
northeast, as if travelling to Europe: leave 
off now, and you have sketched the ordinary 
path of a West Indian burricane. 

Thunder and lightning frequently attend 
a hurricane, and, more especially in the 
southern hemisphere, dense sheets of rain. 
Clearly, it is most important that a ship's 
captain, overtaken by a hurricane, should 
know the nature and exact course of the 
storm. A horn-book is now published, by 
the use of which he readily obtains this 
knowledge, which enables him to put his 
ship so as she can ride safely until the hur- 
ricane is gone. Without such knowledge, 
puzzled by the changing wind, he perhaps 
drives before it, and is whirled round, circle 
after circle, dragged through the very road 
of danger ; or, he escapes into the middle of 
a circle, has a little breathing time, and 
presently the crash returns ; or, he gets out 
of the main course, and, through ignorance, 
encounters it again. Shipwrecks innumer- 
able have been caused in this way. In the 
present day, though we have not yet estab- 
lished a full theory concerning hurricanes, 
the sailor has been taught to step out of 
their path ; and that is something practical, 
for which a naval country owes its thanks 
(perhaps something more) to Colonel Reid 
and Mr. Piddington. 

The typhoon, a relation of the hurricane’s, 
is of Chinese extraction. It is met with 
only in the China seas, not so far south as 
the Island of Mindanao, nor so far north as 
Corea, except upon the eastern borders of 
Japan. A typhoon walks abroad not oftener 
than about once every three or four years ; 
and that is quite often enough. You may 
believe any thing of a typhoon. Robert 
Fortune says, that when he was at sea in a 
typhoon, a fish weighing thirty or forty 
pounds was blown out of the water, and fell 
through the skylight into the cabin. That 
might be believed of a typhoon from a less 
trustworthy informant. 

Of local storms and currents caused, in- 
land or out at sea, by inequalities of tem- 
perature, as, for example, by the warm 
current of the gulf-stream, we need not 
particularly speak. The storms and the rain- 
torrents of Cape Horn, where one hundred 
and fifty-three inches of rain have been 
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measured in forty-one days, and where the 
whole year is a rainy season, we can only 
mention. To the simoom we give a nod of 
recognition ; verily, that is a penetrating 
wind, which clogs with sand the works of a 
double-cased gold watch, in the waistcoat 
pocket of a traveller. We wave our hands 
likewise to the Italian sirocco, and the 
Egyptian khamsin, and the dry harmattan ; 
and so our dry talk ends. 

It is raining still, Raining on the just and 
on the unjust, on the trees, the corn, and the 
flowers, on the green fields and the river, on 
the lighthouse-bluff and out at sea. It is 
raining on the graves of some whom we 
have loved. When it rains upon a mellow 
summer-evening, it is beneficently natural 
to most of us to think of that, and to give 
those verdant places their quiet share in the 
hope and freshness of the morrow. 





SONNETS BY A LADY. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
L 
“My holy mother made reply, 
Dear child, it is my priest,” —Lyra A postolica, 

My Mother Church ! | loved, I love thee well, 
And reverently as well befits a child 
On whom thy lips, so beautiful, have smiled, 
When in their speech the holy law did dwell. 
But when the fair and virtuous woman turns 
To guilt’s disgraceful folly, then the cheek 
Of her Jeast daughter, in confusion, burns ; 
Nor may she follow in obedience meek, 
To be the thing that even her pity spurns. 
Then know thou, “ holy mother!” if thou go, 
After the harlot steps of Rome, and be 
The thing she is, we bend no more the knee 
For thy polluted blessing: sad and slow, 
We turn away, and leave thee to thy woe. 


OXFORD. 
u. 
“ For thou dost soothe the heart, thou Church of Rome |! 

By thy unwearied watch, and varied round, 

Of service in thy Saviour’s holy home."’—Lyra Apostoliea, 
Thou hast no love for guilty Rome? Oh, no! 
Thou only lispest in her ancient tongue, 

Meek * misereres,” for thou still art young; 

And fasts, and feasts, and penance-tears that flow, 

And heart-escaping words alone may show 

Thy dutiful affection. Spirit-wrung! 

(As bond-slaves should be, who have turned and 
clung 

To their dark chains, and chosen eternal woe,) 

No marvel, if ye envy so the free, 

That ye denounce them, for the bond-slave nv’er 





With the free-born, the princely heir may be; 

And there are some to whom the Word hath sworn 
“Into my rest ye shall not enter *” there 

Cometh no soul that is not loftier-born. 


LUTHER, 
m1. 


We deify him not. Earth held him bound, 

No dove, in passion’s burning chains, to show 
That here Heaven’s royal blood must ever flow 
Through human veins. Like some great organ’s 


sound, 
Whose mighty depths the shrinking ear astound, 
With swell o’erwhelming, such was Luther's soul ; 
And long its music’s glorious bass shall roll 
Down the interminable aisles profound 
Of that cathedral where no echo dies, 
The one eternal Church. Far in the skies 
His name is known, and here, on earth, beware 
How even his silent ashes ye despise, 
Or take again the tone of Rome! and dare 
Arouse the fiery spell in Luther’s name that lies! 


LUTHER'S GRAVE. 
Iv. 
Thou noble Rhine-land! hadst thou nothing more 
Than that still grave, our eyes would turn to thee, 
And to that ark upon the tossing sea, 
Quietly anchor’d by the heavenly shore ; 
And if the tempest’s thunders are not o’er 
To us that grave a beacon-light shall be, 
And ours the sacred banner of the free, 
The saint who rests there to the battle bore. 
Heaven’s armies follow where that banner leads : 
Hark to their tread! the cavalry of God! 
Horses and riders o’er no earthly sod 
Whose awful retinue to earth proceeds ! 
Angel, Archangel, gazes on, and reads 
One Name ineffable, “ The Word of God.” 
&. M, H. 





From “ Fraser's Magazine.” 
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A SPANISH ARAB SONG, 


L 
I sten’p as I paraded 
The marts of Albahar ;— 
My eyes went wandering idly o’er 
The wealth of its bazar. 


m. 
I saw a string of pearls, 
Of size and lustre rare ; 
The wily merchant held them up 
For wonders, as they were. 


mt. 

Those for the vanish’d fancies; 
For future conquests, these ; 

But, oh, this precious centre one 
For charms one feels and sees! 
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Iv. 
He reckon’d o’er the smaller 
For dallying days gone by ; 
He show’d me how they larger grew 
As the burning now drew nigh. 


v. 
Then he’d have counted on 
To the lessening gems again,— 
But I snatch’d them from the merchant’s 
hand, 
And broke the string in twain. 


vi. 

The largest, oh, the largest, 
I placed it in my breast, 

And I paid him for the single one 
The price of all the rest. 


vil. 

The present in its passion, 
The present, let it be 

For past and future, since ’tis now 
I love and worship thee! 


VI. 
We mortals cannot fathom 
The depths that shroud our doom ; 
Then, Allah Achbar! we will love, 
And let the future come! 





From " Bentley's Miscellany.” 


HUMMING-BIRDS. 


Tae humming-bird tribe is nearly confined 
to the tropical portions of the New World ; 
the southern continent as far as the tropic 
of Capricorn, and the great archipelago of 
islands between Florida and the mouth of 
the Orinoco, literally swarm with them. A 
high temperature is, however, by no means 
essential for their existence, as the most 
beautiful species are found at an elevation 
of from seven to twelve thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and one of remarkable 
brilliancy inhabits Chimborazo, at the height 
of fifteen thousand feet. Other species live 
in the dreary climate of Terra del Fuego; 
and Captain King saw many of these birds 
flitting about with perfect satisfaction during 
a heavy.snow-storm near the straits of Ma- 
gellan. In the humid island of Chiloe the 
humming birds darting between the dripping 
branches, agreeably enlighten the scene— 
and Juan Fernandez—sacred to early asso- 
ciations—has two species peculiar to itself. 
Captain Woodes Rogers, who visited this 
island in 1708, and took Alexander Selkirk 
from it, says, “ And here are also humming- 
birds about as big as bees, their bill about 





the bigness of a pin; their legs proportion- 
able to their body. Their feathers mighty 
small but of most beautiful colors. They 
are seldom taken or seen but in the evening, 
when they fly about, and sometimes when 
dark into the fire.” * 

It is from the noise produced by the vi- 
bration of its wings that the humming-bird 
derives its name; for rapidity of flight it 
is quite without an equal, and to this end 
the shape and structure of its body beau- 
tifully tend. In no birds are the pectoral 
muscles—the chief agents in flight—so large- 
ly developed, and in none are the wings 
and the individual feathers so wonderfully 
adapted for rapid locomotion ; the tail, 
though presenting every conceivable modi- 
fication of form is always made available as 
a powerful rudder, aiding and directing the 
flight ; the feet, too, are singularly and dis- 
proportionately small, so that they are no 
obstruction to its progress through the air. 
Several species have the feet enveloped in 
most beautiful fringes of down, as if each 
were passed through a little muff, either 
white, red, or black. 

The eggs of humming birds are two in 
number, white, and of an oblong form ; but 
the nests in which they are contained are 
almost as marvellous as the birds themselves, 
What will be said of a nest made of thistle- 
down !—and yet one is to be seen in Mr, 
Gould’s collection, The finest down, the 
most delicate bark, the softest fungi, the 
warmest moss—all are made available by 
the different species of these lovely birds, 
and not less various are the localities in 
which the diminutive nests are placed. A 
tiny object is seen weighing down the stream- 
ing leaf of a bamboo overhanging a brook ; 
it is one of these nestlets attached to the 
point of the fragile support, and waving 
with it in the breeze. Another tribe prefers 
the feathery leaves of the fern, whilst the 
tip of the graceful palm-leaf is the favorite 
bower of a third species; but in every in- 
stance, the spot is admirably selected to 
preclude marauding serpents, or monkeys, 
from destroying the eggs and callow young, 

The down of the cotton tree, banded 
round with threads of spiders’ webs, forms 
the fairy abode of the Mango humming- 
bird, This silky filamentous down is borne 





* Harris’s Voyages, vol, i, p. 157. 
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upon the air, and though so impalpable as 
to be inhaled by man in the breath he in- 
spires, it is diligently collected by these 
little creatures. They may be seen, sus- 
pended in the air, battling with a puff of 
down, which, sailing with the gentle breeze, 
coquettishly eludes the stroke of the eager 
beak: filament after filament is however 
secured, and borne in triumph to complete 
the elfin bower. 


There builds her nest, the humming bird, 
Within the ancient wood, 

Her nest of silky cotton down, 
And rears her tiny brood. 


Preparatory to the nidification is the im- 
portant preliminary of courting, and on this 
delicate proceeding Mr. Gosse throws a light. 
In a cage were placed two long-tailed males 
and a female. “The latter interested me 
much,” says he; “ for, on the next day after 
her introduction, I noticed that she had 
seated herself by a male, on a perch occu- 
pied only by them two, and was evidently 
courting caresses, She would hop sideways 
along the perch, by a series of little quick 
jumps, till she reached him, when she would 
gently peck his face and then recede, hop- 
ping and shivering her wings, and presently 
approach again, to perform the same actions. 
Now and then she would fly over him, and 
make as if she were about to perch on his 
back, and practise other little endearments.”* 
We regret to say that the cold-blooded long- 
tailed gentleman was utterly indifferent to 
all these delicate attentions, and sat gloom- 
ily chewing the cud of his own reflections : 
a few days afterwards, the lady-bird made 
her escape, and we hope soon ceased to 
wear the willow. 

The same able observer gives the follow- 
ing account of the nest-building of one of 
these elegant birds. The scene was at a 
place called Bognie, on the Bluefields Moun- 
tain, in Jamaica, “About a quarter of a 
mile within the woods, a blind path, choked 
up with bushes, descends suddenly beneath 
an overhanging rock of limestone, the face 
of which presents large projections and 
hanging points incrusted with a rough tu- 
berculous sort of stalactite. At one corner 
of the bottom there is a cavern, in which a 
tub is fixed to receive water of great purity, 





* “The Birds of Jamaica,” by P. H. Gosse, 1847. 





which perpetually drips from the roof, and 
which, in the dry season, is a most valuable 
resource, Beyond this, which is very ob- 
scure, the eye penetrates to a larger area, 


‘deeper still, which receives light from some 


other communication with the air. Round 
the projections and groins of the front, the 
roots of the trees above have entwined, and 
to a fibre of one of these, hanging down, 
not thicker than a whipcord, was suspended 
a humming-bird’s nest containing two eggs. 
It seemed to be composed wholly of moss, 
was thick, and attached to the rootlet by its 
side. One of the eggs was broken. I did 
not disturb it, but, after about three weeks, 
visited it again. It had been apparently 
handled by some curious child, for both eggs 
were broken, and the nest was evidently 
deserted. But while I lingered in the ro- 
mantic place, picking up some of the land 
shells which were scattered among the rocks, 
suddenly I heard the whirr of a humming- 
bird, and, looking up, saw a female Polytmus 
hovering opposite the nest with a mass of 
silk cotton in her beak. Deterred by the 
sight of me, she presently retired to a twig 
a few paces distant, on which she sat. I 
immediately sank down among the rocks, as 
quietly as possible, and remained perfectly 
still. In a few seconds she came again, and 
after hovering a moment, disappeared behind 
one of the projections, whence, in a few sec- 
onds, she emerged again and flew off I 
then examined the place, and found, to my 
delight, a new nest—in all respects like the 
old one—unfinished, affixed to another twig 
not a yard from it. I again sat down among 
the stones in front, where 1 could see the 
nest, not concealing myself, but remaining 
motionless, waiting for the petite bird’s re- 
appearance. I had not to wait long. A 
loud whirr, and there she was, suspended 
in the air before her nest. She soon espied 
me, and came within a foot of my eyes, 
hovering just in front of my face. I remain- 
ed still, however, when I heard the whirring 
of another just above me—perhaps the mate 
—but I durst not look towards him lest the 
turning of my head should frighten the 
female. In a minute or two the other was 
gone, and she alighted again upon the twig, 
where she sat some little time preening her 
feathers, and apparently clearing her mouth 
from the cotton fibres, for she now and then 
swiftly projected the tongue an inch and a 
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half from the beak, continuing the same 
curve as that of the beak. When she arose, 
it was to perform. a very interesting action ; 
for she flew to the face of the rock—which 
was thickly clothed with soft dry moss, and, 
hovering on the wing, as if before a flower, 
began to pluck the moss, until she had a 
large bunch of it in her beak, Then I saw 
her fly to the nest, and, having seated her- 
self in it, proceed to place the new material, 
pressing, and arranging, and interweaving 
the whole with her beak, while she fashioned 
the cup-like form of the interior by the pres- 
sure of her white breast, moving round and 
round as she sat. My presence appeared to 
be no hindrance to her proceedings, though 
only a few feet distant. At length she left 
again, and I left the place also. On the 8th 
of April, I visited the cave again, and found 
the nest perfected, and containing two eggs, 
which were not hatched on the lst of May, 
on which day I sent Sam to endeavor to 
secure both dam and nest. He found her 
sitting, and had no difficulty in capturing 
her, which, with the nest and its contents, 
he carefully brought down to me. I trans- 
ferred it—having broken one egg by acci- 
dent—to a cage, and put in the bird. She 
was mopish, however, and quite neglected 
the nest, as she did also some flowers which 
I inserted. The next morning she was 
dead.” 

When looking at humming-birds—some 
not bigger than an humble bee, and blazing 
with all the refulgence of the brightest 
jewels—it is scarcely possible to imagine 
how they can be obtained without serious 
damage to their beauty. Some writers have 
stated that they are shot with charges of 
sand; others, that water is the missile—but 
they are mistaken ; various methods are 
certainly employed, but neither of those. 
The little creatures are sometimes shot with 
small charges of “ dust-shot,” as the smallest 
pellets are called ; frequently the keen eye 
and steady hand of the Indians bring them 
down by an arrow from their blow-tube ; a 
third mode is to watch them into a deep 
tubular flower, and to secure them with a 
gauze net, which is skilfully thrown over it. 

Very many humming-birds were caught 
by Mr. Gosse, with a common gauze butter- 
fly net, 6n a ring a foot in diameter. The 
curiosity of humming-birds is great ; and on 
holding up the net near one, he frequently 





would not fly away, but come and hover 
over the mouth, stretching out his little 
neck to peep in. Often, too, when an un- 
successful stroke was made, the bird would 
return immediately, and suspend itself in 
the air, just over his pursuer’s head, or peep 
into his face with unconquerable familiarity. 
But, when caught, they usually soon died ; 
they would suddenly fall to the floor of the 
cage, and lie motionless, with closed eyes. 
If taken into the hand, they would perhaps 
seem to revive for a few moments, then 
throw back the pretty head, or toss it to 
and fro as if in great suffering, expand the 
wings, open the eyes, slightly puff the feath- 
ers of the breast, and die. Such was the 
result of his first efforts to procure these 
birds alive ; but he was subsequently more 
fortunate. 

Collecting the nests of humming-birds in 
the West Indies requires some care, on ac- 
count of the great number of venomous 
serpents which frequent the thickets, 

While Alexander Wilson, the subsequent- 
ly celebrated ornithologist, was struggling 
against poverty in his early days as a weaver, 
he was much importuned by a shopmate to 
write him an epitaph, This individual had 
excelled in little, except, to use the expres- 
sive Scottish word, dawndering about the 
hedge-rows on Sundays, in search of birds’ 
nests, After much pressing, Wilson com- 
plied, and hit off the following :— 


Below this stane John Allan rests 
An honest soul, though plain ; 

He sought hail Sabbath days for nests, 
But always sought in vain. 


Had Mr. Allan pursued his nidal investiga- 
tions in Jamaica his curiosity might have 
met with an unpleasant check. A young 
gentleman of similar tastes, observing a 
parroquet enter a hole in a large duck- 
ant’s nest situated on a bastard cedar, mount- 
ed to take her eggs or young. Arrived at 
the place, he cautiously inserted his hand, 
which presently came into contact with 
something smooth and soft ; he thought it 
might be the callow young, but having some 
misgivings, descended and procured a stick ; 
having again mounted, he thrust in the stick, 
and forced off the whole upper part of the 
structure, when, to his utter discomfiture 
and terror, an enormous yellow boa was 
disclosed, his jaws retaining the feathers of 
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the parroquet, which had just been swal- 
lowed. The serpent instantly darted down 
the tree, and the curious youth descended 
scarcely less rapidly, and fled, cured for a 
time of bird-nesting. 

A story is told of a trick played upon an 
enthusiastic foreign naturalist, on his landing 
at Rio Janeiro, by certain middies of the 
ship which had carried him out. The worthy 
savant was very stout, very near-sighted, 
and very eager to collect humming-birds. 
The young gentlemen, therefore, determined 
to make merry at his expense in the follow- 
ing manner :—Having caught several large 
blue-bottle flies, they stuck them over with 
small bits of gay peacock feathers, with two 
long plumules behind, by way of tail; the 
wings were left free, Then carefully placing 
the chairs, boxes, and crockery of the doctor’s 
apartment in every possible direction, they 
turned their insect “daws” loose into the 
room, and quietly waited the result in the 
adjoining chamber. Presently the victim 
was heard creaking slowly up the stairs 

izing the heat and puffing for 
breath. He entered his room, the door 
closed, and there was a pause. Very shortly 
a tremendous scuffling and rushing about 
commenced ; chairs were heard to fall, crock- 
ery to break, and at last the smash of a 
looking-glass completed the scene. The wags 
now entered the room, and found the doctor 
with his coat off in a state of great excite- 
ment; his eyes were filled with tears, and 


he was actively rubbing one of his shins, 


“Good gracious! my dear sir, what's the | 
matter? Is it a coup de soleil, or—the | 


brandy, eh?” “No sare; neither the one | | 


nor de other,” replied he, with intense | 
earnestness ; “ I was catch de charmant littel 
bottel-blue homing bairds, but dey be so | 
dam wild.” His indignation, when the explo- 
sion of now irrepressible laughter proclaimed 
the trick, was marvellous to behold. 
Wilson, in his “ American Ornithology,” 
states, that Mr. C. W. Peale told him that 
he had two young humming-birds, which he 
had raised from the nest.- They used to fly 
about the room, and would frequently perch 
on Mrs. Peale’s shoulder to be fed. When 
the sun shone strongly in the chamber, they 
have been seen darting after the motes that 
floated in the light, as fly-catchers would 
after flies. In the summer of 1803, a nest 
of young humming-birds, nearly ready to fly, 











was brought to Wilson himself. One of 
them flew out of the window the same even- 
ing, and, falling against a wall, was killed; 
the other refused food, and the next morn- 
ing was all but dead; a lady undertook to 
be the nurse of this lonely one, placed it in 
her bosom, and as it began to revive, dis- 
solved a little sugar in her mouth, into which 
she thrust its bill, and it sucked with great 
avidity ; in this manner it was brought up 
until fit for the cage. Mr, Wilson kept it 
upwards of three months, supplied it with 
loaf sugar dissolved in water, which it pre- 
ferred to honey and water, and gave it fresh 
flowers every morning, sprinkled with the 
liquid. It appeared gay, active, and full of 
spirit, hovering from flower to flower, as if 
in its native wilds; and always expressed, 
by its motions and chirping, great pleasure 
at seeing fresh flowers introduced to its 
cage; every precaution was supposed to 
have been taken to prevent its getting at 
large, and to preserve it through the winter ; 
but unfortunately it by some means got out 
of its cage, and, flying about the room, so 
injured itself that it soon died. A striking 
instance is mentioned by the same author, 
of the susceptibility of some humming birds 
to cold; in 1809, a very beautiful male was 
brought to him, put into a wire cage, and 
placed in a shady part of the room, the 
weather being unusually cold ; after flutter- 
ing about some time, it clung by the wires, 
and hung in a seemingly torpid state for a 
_whole forenoon; no motion of respiration 
| could be perceived, though at other times 
‘this is remarkably perceptible; the eyes 
were shut, and when touched by the fingers 
| it gave no signs of life or motion; it was 
_carried into the open air, and placed directly 
in the rays of the sun, in a sheltered situa- 


| tion. In a few seconds respiration became 


apparent; the bird breathed faster and faster, 
opened its eyes, and began to look about 
with as much vivacity as ever. After it had 
completely recovered, it was restored to 
liberty and flew off to the withered top of 
a pear-tree, where it sat for some time 
dressing its disordered plumage, and then 
shot off like a meteor. 

The flight of the humming-bird from 
flower to flower has been described as re- 
sembling that of the bee, but so much more 
rapid, that the latter appears a loiterer by 
comparison The bird poises himself on 
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wing while he thrusts his long slender tubu- 
lar tongue into the flowers in search of 
honey or of insects; he will dart into a 
room through an open window, examine a 
bouquet of flowers with the eye of a con- 
noisseur, and, presto! is gone. One of these 
birds has been known to take refuge in a 
hot-house during the cold autumnal nights, 
leaving it in the morning, and returning reg- 
ularly every evening to its chosen twig in 
its warm palace. 


For though he hath countless airy homes 
To which his wings excursive roves ; 
Yet still from time to time he loves 

To light upon earth, and find such cheer 
As brightens his banquet here. 


The Mango Humming-Bird is familiarly 
known to the negroes of Jamaica by the 
name of the “Doctor Bird,” said to have 
been thus derived. In the olden time when 
costume was more observed than now, the 
black livery of this bird among its more 
brilliant companions, bore the same relation 
as the sombre costume of the grave physi- 
cian to the gay colors then worn by the 
wealthy planters, whence the humorous 
comparison and name. It might, with equal 
propriety, have been called the Parson, but 
in those days ecclesiastics were but little 
known by the negroes. 

Mr. Gosse observed that the bunch of blos- 
som at the summit of the pole-like papaw- 
tree is a favorite resort of this species, and, 
taking advantage of this, succeeded in 
catching a fine live specimen. “ Wishing,” 
says he, “ to keep these birds in captivity, I 
watched at the tree one evening with a gauze 
ring-net in my hand, with which I dashed 
at one, and though I missed my aim, the 
attempt so astonished it, that it appeared to 
have lost its presence of mind, so to speak, 
flitting hurriedly hither and thither for sev- 
eral seconds before it flew away. The next 
evening, however, I was more successful. I 
took my station and remained quite still, 
the net being held up close to an inviting 
bunch of blossom; the humming birds came 
near in their course around the tree, sipped 
the surrounding blossoms, eyeing the net; 
hung in the air for a moment in front of the 
fatal cluster without touching it, and then, 
arrow-like, darted away. At length one, 
after surveying the net, passed again round 
the tree ; on approaching it the second time, 
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perceiving the strange object to be still un- 
moved, he took courage and began to suck. 
I quite trembled with hope; in an instant 
the net was struck, and, before I could see 
any thing, the rustling of his confined wings 
within the gauze told that the little beauty 
was a captive. I brought him in triumph 
to the hovse and caged him, but he was 
very restless, clinging to the sides and wires 
and fluttering violently about. The next 
morning, having gone out on an excursion 
for a few hours, I found the poor bird on 
my return dying, having beaten himself to 
death. 

Two young males, of the long-tailed 
species, were subsequently captured, and, 
instead of being caged, they were turned 
loose into a room. They were lively, but 
not wild; playful towards each other, and 
tame to their captor—sitting on his finger, 
unrestrained, for several seconds at a time ; 
on a large bunch of Asclepias being brought 
into the room, they flew to the nosegay and 
sucked while in Mr. Gosse’s hand ; these and 
other flowers being placed in glasses, they 
visited each bouquet in turn, sometimes 
playfully chasing each other, and alighting 
on various objects. As they flew, they 
were repeatedly heard to snap the beak, at 
which time they doubtless caught minute 
flies ; after some time, one of them suddenly 
sunk down in one corner, and on being taken 
up, seemed dying; it had perhaps struck 
itself during its flight ; it lingered awhile 
and died. 

Another of these long-tailed humming 
birds, brought alive to Mr. Gosse, became so 
familiar, that even before he had had the 
bird a day it flew to his face, and perching 
on his lip or chin, thrust his beak into his 
mouth. He grew so bold and so frequent 
in his visits‘as to become almost annoying, 
thrusting its protruded tongue into all 
parts of his mouth, in the most inquisitive 
manner; occasionally his master gratified 
him by taking a little syrup into his mouth, 
and inviting him to the banquet by a slight 
sound, which he soon learned to understand. 
Mr. Gosse had now several pets of this 
beautiful species, and it was interesting to 
observe how each selected his own place for 
perching and for roosting, to which he in- 
variably adhered, a peculiarity which caused 
many others to be caught, for, by observing 
a place of resort, and putting a little bird- 
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lime on that twig, a bird would be captured 
in a few minutes. Of the birds in this 
gentleman’s possession, ond would occasion- 
ally attack a gentler and more confiding 
companion, who always yielded and fled, 
whereupon the little bully would perch and 
utter a ery of triumph in a succession of 
shrill chirps. After a day or two, however, 
the persecuted one would pluck up courage, 
and play the tyrant in turn, interdicting his 
fellow from sipping at the sweetened cup; 
twenty times, in succession, would the thirsty 
‘bird drop down on the wing to the glass, 
but no sooner was he poised and about to 
insert his tongue, than the other would dart 
alown, with inconceivable swiftness, and, 
wheeling so as to come up beneath him, 
would drive him away from the repast ; he 
might fly to any other part of the room un- 
molested, but an approach to the cup wasa 
signal for an instant assault. When these 
birds had become accustomed to the room, 
their vivacity was extreme, and their quick 
turns caused their lovely breasts to flash out 
from darkness into sudden lustrous light, 
like rich gems. Their movements in the air 
were so rapid as to baffle theeye. Sudden- 
ly the radiant little meteor would be lost in 
one corner, and as quickly, the vibration of 
its invisible wings would be beard behind 
the spectator,--in another instant it would 
be hovering in front of his face, curiously 
peering into his eyes with his own bright 
little orbs. 

Of twenty-five of this species taken, only 
seven were domesticated, and there was 
much difference in the tempers of these: 
some being moody and sulky, others wild 
and timid, and others gentle and confiding 
from the first. 

It is just possible that these pages may 
be perused by some one under favorable 
circumstances for the capture of hum- 
ming-birds. To them the following remarks 
founded on the experience of Mr. Gosse, 
may prove acceptable. There should be a 
very capacious cage, wired on every side, in 
the bottom of which a supply of decaying 
fruit, as oranges or pines, should be corstant- 
ly kept, but covered with wire that the 
birds may not soil their plumage. This 
would attract immense numbers of small 
flies which would in conjunction with syrup 
afford food for the birds. It was observed 
that on opening the basket in which newly 
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caught humming-birds were confined, they 
would fly out, and soar to the ceiling, rarely 
seeking the window. There they would 
remain on rapidly vibrating pinions, lightly 
touching the plaster with the beak or breast 
every second and slightly rebounding : after 
a time they became exhausted and sank 
rapidly down to alight; they would then 
suffer themselves to be raised, applying their 
little feet to a finger passed under the 
breast; they were then gently raised to 
their captor’s mouth, and would generally 
suck syrup from the lips with eagerness. 
When once fed from the mouth the birds 
were always ready to suck afterwards, and 
frequently voluntarily sought the lips : after 
a time a glass of syrup was presented to it 
instead of the lips, and it soon learned to 
sip from this, finding it as it stood ona 
table ; it was then considered domesticated. 

Not the least curious part of the structure 
of humming-birds is the tongue, which con- 
sists of two tubes laid side by side like a 
double-barrelled gun, but separated at a 
short distance from the tip, where each is 
somewhat flattened. This tongue is con- 
nected with a very beautiful apparatus, 
whereby it can be darted out to 2 great 
length, and suddenly retracted. The food of 
humming-birds consists of insects, and the 
honeyed juices of flowers, and with this 
tongue the latter are pumped up. The mode 
of catching insects is interesting. I have 
(says Mr. Bullock)* frequently watched with 
much amusement the cautious peregrination 
of the humming-bird, who advancing beneath 
the web (of the spiders) entered the various 
labyrinths and cells in search of entangled 
flies, but as the larger spiders did not tamely 
surrender their booty, the invader was often 
compelled to retreat: being within a few 
feet I could observe all their evolutions with 
great precision. The active little bird gen- 
erally passed once or twice round the court 
as if to reconnoitre his ground, and com- 
menced his attack by going carefully under 
the nets of the wily insect, and seizing by 
surprise the smallest entangled insects, or 
those that were most feeble. In ascending 
the angular traps of the spider great care 
and skill was required; sometimes he had 
scarcely room for his little wings to perform 
their office, and the least deviation would 
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have entangled him in the complex machi- 
nery of the web, and involved him in ruin. 
It was only the works of the smaller spiders 
that he durst attack, as the largest rose to 
the defence of their citadels, when the be- 
sieger would shoot off like a sunbeam, and 
could only be traced by the luminous glows 
of his refulgent colors. The bird generally 
spent about ten minutes in this predatory 
excursion, and then alighted on a branch of 
an avocata to rest and refresh himself, 
placing his crimson star-like breast to the 
sun, when there presented all the glowing 
fire of the ruby, and surpassed in lustre the 
diadem of a monarch. 

The mode in which the humming birds in 
Mr. Gosse’s possession partook of their fa- 
vorite banquet of syrup was very character- 
istic. These volatile geniuses would not 
condescend to such a matter of fact proceed- 
ing as to fly straight to the glass—by no 
means: they invariably made a dozen or 
twenty distinct stages or swoops, each in a 
curve descending a little—then ascending 
again and hovering a second or two at each 
angle. Sometimes when they arrived oppo- 
site the cup more quickly than was intended 
they would retreat again, as if, as with 
hydropathic patients, a certain number of 
“turns” were indispensable before breakfast. 
When this proceeding was completed and 
the appetite had acquired the proper razor 
edge, they would bring their tiny feet to 
the edge of the glass, insert the sucking 
tongue in its contents and take a draught 
of nectar, 





From “ Tait’s Magazine.” 
THE MAY-EVE'S YARRA. 
A LEGEND OF ULSTER. 


Ar the close of the last century, there 
stood in a low and pastoral dell, over which 
the shadow of Heinesnaught, the highest 
and central peak of the barony, lengthened 
with the declining day, two dwellings, one 
at each extremity of a lane which led up 
through farm-fields from a sort of bridle- 
road, the only highway then known in the 
district. That which stood nearest the road 
was a substantial farm-house in those days 
for Innishowen. It had thick walls, high- 
pointed gables, and a heavily-thatched roof, 
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whose eave was within the reach of most 
men. There was a rough farm-yard behind, 
a potato-garden in front, with an open space 
between it and the door, which was seldom 
shut. While daylight lasted there was a 
continuous tumult there of children, pigs, or 
domestic labor; for it was the well-filled 
domicile of Connor Dempsey. Within that 
mansion Connor was believed to reign over 
a second wife, ten children, two strong-armed 
maids, and as many servant-men, not to 
speak of a shaggy but faithful house-dog, 
which some neighbors whispered was the 
single inhabitant that rendered him obedi- 
ence. Connor was, besides, the nominal 
owner of what he termed a decent byreand - 
barn, a large stock of sheep, cattle, pigs, 
and poultry, a farm of considerable size, 
with a long lease and a low rent, whose 
harvests liberally repaid his regular though 
simple cultivation. 

Connor Dempsey was a substantial man 
among his people and well descended ; for 
many a Dempsey had lived and died in the 
farm-house since his great-grandfather built 
in its rear the kiln, with an excavated still- 
house below, in which business had been 
carried on and improved by each successive 
generation. The premises at the top of the 
lane presented a striking contrast to those 
at its entrance. They consisted of a house 
searce half the size, but its walls glistened 
with very whiteness; the roof was more 
neatly thatched, the door was absolutely 
painted, and a miniature gravel-walk led to 
it through a green, where primroses grew 
thick in the spring-time. There was a well 
in its centre, with the reputation of never 
growing dry in the warmest summer, shad- 
owed by a great old thorn, which May made 
white with blossoms. The well-cleaned 
windows shone through the boughs of two 
tall sweetbriers, which almost covered the 
front; one of them giving a glimpse of 
muslin curtains—no trifling rarities in the 
scene of our story—and the other a still 
more shaded view of Miss Bridget Dempsey 
and her niece at their accustomed spinning- 
wheels. Miss Bridget was Connor Demp- 
sey’s sister; she had been the only one 
among seven senior brothers, and might 
have been a belle of the first water in Inni- 
showen, as to a more than ordinary share 
of beauty there was added in her case the 
attraction of an unusually large portion, and 
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a height in family estimation not always at- 
tained even for only daughters. But Brid- 
get was by nature too serious and sensible 
for that character ; for, varnish the matter 
as youth or fashion will, not only beauty 
and fortune, but a certain amount of levity, 
and perhaps silliness, are requisite to form 
the reigning belle of either court or hamlet. 
Besides, as her brother expressed it, “ she 
took to the religion early,” being from her 
extreme youth noted among her Catholic 
people for a strict but enthusiastic piety, in 
rare combination with wisdom and know!l- 
edge of this world, which had now become 
proverbial in the barony. 

The best informed of her neighbors could 
not decide which of these qualities had kept 
Miss Bridget single. Tales were yet recalled 
of many an equal suitor who had vainly 
aspired to Miss Dempsey’s hand and for- 
tune; but Bridget’s piety was of the old 
monastic kind, which favored neither matri- | 
mony nor the ways that led thither; and 
her opinion of the stronger sex, however 
well founded, was somewhat uneaaritable, 
for it was the lady’s custom to maintain 
concerning that numerous body that they 
were a bad lot, and no help to any well- 
doing woman for this world or the next. 
Under such convictions, Bridget Dempsey 
had taken good care of the portion her pa- 
rents carefully laid up for their only daugh- 
ter. Her brothers, one after another, were 
provided with farms and spouses. The 
senior pair passed to the grave within a few | 
months'of each other, while yet but on the | 
frontiers of old age ; and Connor, being heir 
of the paternal home, thought also of a 
partner; on which she erectéd the white 
cottage, to live, as she said, “like a lonely 
Christian,” on a certain best corner of the 
farm bequeathed her by the old man’s will. 
Connor's first wife had been her special 
friend. Bridget always averred that, though 
she did marry, “ her way out of this world 
had been nearly straight to glory ;” and 
many a pious counsel did she bestow upon | 
Connor regarding the dedication of her 
daughter Mary to the Virgin. 

This simple ceremony, which is frequently 
performed for only daughters among the 
peasantry of Ireland, though it does not ab- 
solutely include the promise of a conventual 
life, is supposed to cast a peculiar sanctity 
around the young votaress, who henceforth 











wears nothing but white garments till her 
marriage. Bridget’s exhortations to it as a 
safeguard from what she termed the sinful 
follies of dances and weddings, were, how- 
ever, vain, Connor insisting that, “ thir wis 
miny a way to hiven widout thurnin nuns ;” 
and he illustrated his principles as soon as 
sorrow for his departed wife, or fear of his 
pious sister, would allow him, by taking to 
his heart and home the daughter of a neigh- 
boring farmer, who, according to the dan- 
cing-master, could boast the rosiest cheek 
and the lightest heels in the parish. The 
wooing had been rapidly done, and kept a 
profound secret from Bridget, of whom it 
must be acknowledged that both neighbors 
and relatives stood in no little awe. Second 
marriages were abominations in her sight ; 
and no sooner did the intelligence of Con- 
nor’s performance in that line reach her cot- 
tage than she threw on her shawl, stepped 
to his door, and calling forth her niece from 
the corner where little Mary sat weeping 
bitterly in prospect of a coming stepmother, 
whom the servants had already made terri- 
ble to her imagination, Bridget led home the 
fair-faced orphan by the hand, observing 
that, “since Connor could bring himself to 
forget the saint in heaven, she would look 
after the sowl ov her daughter, wid God's 
help ;” and the inhabitants of the farm-house 


| were ever after kept at a civil distance, 


though Mary, whom her father permitted to. 
remain with her aunt, in hopes of being one 
day Bridget’s heiress, was allowed free com- 
munication with the second Mrs. Dempsey 
and the many brothers and sisters who, in 
process of time left no room for her under 
the paternal roof. Connor and his sister were 
never fully reconciled. Though she gradu- 
ally came to acknowledge the sinner, a sort 
of alienation grew between them, year by 
year, not without some assistance from Mrs. 
Dempsey, who. strange to say, reverenced 
her saintly sister-in-law less than any in the 
neighborhood, and could not forget Miss 
Bridget’s opposition to her own installment 
in the farm-house. Time brought changes 
on the dancing-master’s favorite pupil, to 
which that devoted artist's lamentation did 
something like justice. “QOhone! to see her 
that tuk the shine out of Innishowen at 
cuttin the buckle grown a perfit houseful, 
not to spake of the childre!” Connor's ex- 
perience might here have suggested that the 
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activity of his lady’s dancing days had been 
only transferred to another extremity, for 
rarely was her tongue at rest; and under 
its operation, combined with an increasing 
family and grizzling hair, he became more 
than half a convert to the social views pro- 
mulgated at the white cottage, and never in 
his latter days could Connor be brought to 
enlarge, as his helpmate thought he might, 
on a tale muttered when his spirit and Brid- 
get’s wrath were high on that second matri- 
monial occasion. 

Connor’s preface was, that his “ sister 
was not all her days so tarrible agin wed- 
dins;” and the story regarded the eldest 
son of a poor fisherman whose cabin stood 
close on Malin Head, (readers—the extreme 
corner of Innishowen and most northerly 
point of Ireland.) Rhymin, or Raymond 
O'Dougherty, though but a boy, for he was 
Bridget’s senior by only two years, and she 
was then seventeen, followed his father’s 
trade, and was famous for his daring exploits 
by sea, his skill as a pilot, and being, as his 
people expressed it, the bravest boy in the 
parish at fair or harvest-field. Rbymin had 
a cousin residing at the foot of Heineanaught 
whom he used to visit in summer, and he 
and Bridget went the same way to chapel. 


That cousin never understood what up- 
springing of affection brought Rhymin so 
frequently to visit him, but the Dempseys 


guessed at last. They looked above the son 
of a poor fisherman for their only and well- 
portioned daughter. Rhymin’s father could 
give him nothing but a share of his boat, and 
Bridget was even then too pious and pru- 
dent to carry on a forbidden courtship ; so 
she gave him a rosary and a promise never 
to marry another, one Sunday, and Rhymin 
visited his cousin no more, but a month 
after the young man joined the crew of a 
noted craft which had smuggled for many a 
year between that coast and France. 

The Shamrock had escaped many a king’s 
cutter and weathered many a gale; but 
November winds were strong on the At- 
lantic when she made her last trip, and all 
that was ever known of the luckless vessel 
was told by her shattered stern, found far 
at sea by the crew of a fishing-boat with 
Raymond’s father among them. It was said 
that from that day Bridget assumed the 
scapular, and could never look on the sea ; 
but it was long past, and she might now be 
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seen through the sweetbrier spinning at her 
cottage-window, a spare but still handsome 
and raven-haired woman, (Connor averred 
that “religion kept the age off her,”) and 
unchangingly clad in the dark-green gown, 
with snowy cap and handkerchief, which 
she wore at chapel and market. There was 
in Bridget’s look and bearing that thoughtful 
dignity which belongs to character rather 
than station ; and by her side sat Mary, now 
a slender and pretty girl of eighteen, whose 
delicate complexion, shining brown hair, and 
neat though sober attire, told of a more re- 
tired life and careful habits than those of 
the peasants’ daughters around her. Mary 
was the darling of her aunt. She had 
brought up the motherless girl after her 
own heart, a young nun in all but the vow 
and cloister; gentle and painstaking had 
she been with her childhood and youth, 
and Mary was to her a loving and dutiful 
daughter. 

Among so many rélations, Bridget seemed 
the only friend she had in the world; and 
the girl would hasten back to her quiet cot- 
tage and kindly counsels, as to a home and 
mother, from Mrs. Dempsey’s noisy lectures 
and the bustles of the farm-house. It was 
publicly known that no young man dare 
speak to Mary. She was never seen at 
dance or fair, and the general inference was 
that “ Bridget wad make the girl as great a 
Christian as herself ;”’ but there were also 
those who shrewdly suspected that Mary’s 
changeful cheek and sunny eye were never 
intended for a spinster’s hearth and rosary. 

“Mary, avourneen,” said her aunt, as the 
pair sat spinning in their accustomed place 
and the last day of April was hastening to 
its close, “ Mary, avourneen, what hive ye 
been thinkin’ ov this hour? Sorra half a 
thread has passed through your fingers. A 
hope, darlin’, ye heard no bad news down 
the lane ?” 

“ Not a word,” said Mary, blushing deep- 
ly, for the news on which she pondered 
might not be declared to Bridget. It was 
the rustic legend of an herb and spell by 
which one’s fortunes in life’s most important 
lottery might be foreseen on that prophetic 
eve. Mary knew where the sad herb (a 
small plant of the heath kind, known to the 
Ulster peasantry by its Celtic name, “the 
yarra”) grew thick on a rude earthen mound 
in a corner of her father’s furthest field, 
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which no ploughshare had touched, from the | 


general belief that it was an ancient grave. 
There was a dying-out tradition among the 
old people of the country that the surround- 
ing land had been either a burial-ground or 
a battle-field in remote times, for bones and 
weapons of wondrous size and shape had 
been turned up by the tillage of the elder 
Dempseys. Many a harvest had been reaped 
—ay, and distilled, since then; and many 
a-girl had gathered the yarra from that 
Cromlech on May Eve. Mary had heard a 
hundred tales of the kind from her loqua- 
cious stepmother, and, despite her aunt’s 
pious precautions and daily sermons on the 
blessedness of the single state, and the wick- 
edness of men in general, a hankering after 
the forbidden fruit arose in the girl’s mind. 
Might not she, too, trv her luck, and learn 
from the yarra ? 

There were few in that parish who, if 
bent on such an enterprise, would not prefer 
that Father O’Brien, their young priest, 
should be informed of it rather than Bridget 
Dempsey. With more than common educa- 
tion—for Bridget could both read and write 
—she was deeply skilled in the lore of her 
Church, whether doctrinal or legendary, a 
scrupulous observer of its ceremonies, and 
an uncompromising enemy to every practice 
which, in her opinion, savored of the black 
art. “Thim that takes to sich ways of axin 
news from the ould boy,” she was wont to 
remark, “ laves it in his power to decave 
thim ; an’ though it didn’t becum a rale 
Christin to fear the likes ov him, wid God's 
blessin’ they shud keep him at a distance.” 

No wonder, then, that the fear of her aunt, 
and an inward consciousness that the act 
was not in itself commendable, kept Mary 
silent regarding her intentions, for the yarra 
she had determined to pull; and when the 
spinning-wheels were set by for the night, 
their simple supper finished, and the spring 
twilight fast darkening down, she discover- 
ed a small errand to the farm-house, and 
stepped out, with a promise to be back in a 
minute. Once out of her aunt’s sight, Mary 
flew across the fields, but her heart beat 
quickly as she reached the lonely mound. 
There was not a sound of life or labor on 
the farm ; the dew was on the young corn, 
the crescent moon just rising, and by its 
light she stooped to gather a bunch of the 
charmed plant which, placed under her pil- 





low, should bring the revealing dream, 
plucking it stalk by stalk, according to tradi- 
tional prescription, as she repeated the fol- 
lowing rustic rhyme in the vernacular Irish; 


“ Good-morrow, good-morrow, fair yarra, 

Thrice good-morrow to thee ; 

I pray that before the sun rises 
My love may appear to me, 

With the color of his hair, 

And the clothes he will wear, 

And the words he will speak 
When he comes to court me.” 


“ You're late pullin’ the yarra, Miss Mary,” 
said a voice so close to her ear that the girl 
started up, and would have fled, but right in 
her path there stood a tall man leaning on 
a staff, like one who had travelled far. Even 
by the moonlight Mary could see that he 
had a foreign look. His dress consisted of 
a long, dark-colored gown, bound round the 
waist with a cord, a black cap, with a shell 
stuck in the front of it; but his face was 
calm, and, she thought, pleasant. “ Here,” 
said he, reaching her a small rosary, “give 
this to your aunt, and tell her that about 
this time to-morrow night I'll be at her door, 
with news she has long wished to hear from 
him that owned it last.” 

“For God’s sake tell her nothing about 
the yarra!” cried Mary, her own terrors 
overcoming all the wonders of that message. 

“Never fear,” said the stranger, with a 
sort of a smile. “The yarra’s for young 
creatures like you; we'll have other matters 
to talk of. Go home, and give the beads to 
your aunt.” 

Mary did not wait for a second bidding, 
and had reached the cottage door before the 
difficulties of the case occurred to her mind. 
One and the most arduous condition of the 
yarra spell was, that whoever attempted it 
must utter no words after the above rhyme 
till the following morning. On going out, 
Mary had calculated upon her aunt’s nightly 
habit of private devotion, and hoped to steal 
undressed to bed; but she had spoken to 
the stranger, and must deliver his message. 
He had promised not to speak of the yarra; 
and, alas for old discipline and young life! 
piously as Bridget had brought her up, 
Mary actually stood with her fingers on the 
latch till she composed a tale of all the 
farm-house people having gone early to bed, 
and herself encountering the stranger half- 
way up the lane. 
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“T’m glad you're come back, dear,” said 
her aunt, as she entered; “there has been a 
strange fear in my mind. Is all right wid 
Connor's people ?” 

Mary replied with the newly-invented 
story. It was told with considerable hesita- 
tion, but her aunt took no note of that. 
The sight of the rosary seemed to act upon 
her like magic. She gazed on it by the 
light of her logwood fire like one scarce 
willing to believe her eyes, and questioned 
Mary over and over again on the words and 
appearance of the sender. 

“ He is a holy pilgrim,” she said at last, 
with a suddenly relieved look, as her niece 
mentioned the shell in front of the stranger’s 
cap; “a pilgrim sent to tell me news I 
hive been prayin’ for these five-and-twenty 
years. Avourneen, did he say where he 
cum from ?” 

“Not a word but what I tell you,” said 
Mary. “ How in all this world did he know 
my name? And what news can he hive 
for you, aunt ?” 

“ News of thim that's gone and forgotten,” 
said Bridget, in a kind of murmur, as she 
hung over the fire, and gazed upon the 
beads. Like those in common use among 
the peasantry, they were of coarse blue 
glass, with a small brass crucifix attached, 
which seemed worn and blackened by the 
action and damp of time. “Gone and for- 
gotten by kith and kin,” she continued. 
“The house at Malin Head is but a heap of 
stones now. There has been neither smoke 
nor fire there for seven years; and this has 
come back from the salt says to me! There’s 
miracles a workin’ yit!—glory to His name!” 

“What do you say, aunt?” cried Mary, 
over whom fear and wonder began to creep. 

“It’s only ould notions of mine, dear,” 
said Bridget, recovering herself. “Go you 
to bed, and say your prayers. It’s a won- 
derful time, this May Eve !” 

The last observation recalled to Mary’s 
memory the yarra she had carefully eon- 
cealed before entering; and curious as she 
felt regarding the stranger and his business, 
the consciousness of that dangerous secret, 
as well as the deference to her aunt in which 
she had been brought up, prevented all in- 
quiry for the present, and the girl was glad 
to retife, though oppressed by a vague ter- 
ror from the wild words which Bridget had 
let fall. Mary’s devotions were fervently 
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performed that night, with sundry addi- 
tional aves by way of composition for pla- 
cing the yarra beneath her pillow; though 
aware that the penalty annexed to breaeh 
of silence was what the peasantry term “a 
conthrary dhrame”—that is to say, one ex- 
plicable only by some singular cross-reading. 
Mary considered any revelation on the sub- 
ject better than none; but never had a 
night’s rest in her simple, regular life been 
more broken or disturbed than that from 
which she woke early on May morning to 
hear the swallows twitter at her low window. 
The yarra had, indeed, made strange reveal- 
ings ; but nothing remained in her mind ex- 
cept a confused recollection of Father O'Brien 
in full canonicals, and a soldier in bright 
scarlet, who came and went through her 
dream with but one face between the two ; 
and often as the girl woke in the surprise of 
that discovery, she heard her aunt all night 
long praying aloud and earnestly through 
the thin partition which divided their dor- 
mitories. 

Bridget was, nevertheless, early at her 
wheel, with her look of wonted composure. 
The children, who came as usual singing 
rhymes and scattering branches and May- 
flowers at her door, were rewarded with a 
blessing and a few halfpence; but the 
morning gatherings of dew, and the evening 
jigs and bonfires with which the youth of 
Innishowen yet continued to celebrate the 
lst of May, found no favor in Bridget’s sight, 
and Mary regarded them not, for her mental 
life was that day passed in vain endeavors 
to interpret her dream; and the event of 
the previous evening was ailowed to slum- 
ber in apparent forgetfulness between the 
aunt and niece. Nothing could Mary make 
of the priest and the soldier ; but her step- 
mother had a strong taste, not to say genius, 
in such matters. Indeed, it was currently 
reported that in the earlier days of her 
wedded life she had kept Nelly Rogan, the 
professional dream-reader of the district, in 
constant pay—of course profiting largely 
by her instructions ; and Mary now debated 
with herself the propriety of consulting her 
wisdom. 

She was recalled from a deep deliberation 
on this subject by her aunt saying, as the 
twilight fell, “Mary, dear, you didn’t see 
Connor's people last night ; just slip down 
and ax how they are doing, an’ you needn't 
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be in a hurry back till I go down for ye 
mesilf, darlint.” 

Mary thought of the stranger and his 
message; but she had business of her own 
on hand, and lost no time in visiting the 
farm-house, The younger Dempseys had 
gone out to dance round the bonfires, Con- 
nor followed them to see the sport, and his 
helpmate was quitting her own door for the 
same purpose when Mary arrived ; but the 
glorious opportunity for dream-reading which 
her stepdaughter’s communication disclosed 
brought her back to the hearth and the pipe 
(for without the latter weapon Mra. Demp- 
sey’s inspiration was feeble) and she des- 
canted over “the vistments and regimantils” 
to her own great satisfaction and the small 
edification of her listener, for no conclusion 
did the prophetess reach, but an earnest 
wish for Nelly Rogan’s return to this mortal 
state that she might lend her valuable as- 
sistance, 

“Nelly Rogan has other work to mind,” 
said the low, deep voice of Bridget, who 
had lifted the latch and stepped in unper- 
ceived by the confidential pair. “Mrs. 
Dempsey,” she continued, (Bridget always 
addressed her sister-in-law on those gen- 
teelly distant terms,) “ what I hive heerd 
this night wud pit both you an’ the neigh- 
bors from helpin’ young people up wid folly, 
and spending yer time over dhrames and 
coortships till yer dying day.” 

Mary sat confounded ; while Mrs. Demp- 
sey, who would have taken up the defying 
strain but for a wild mingling of fear and 
curiosity, responded, “ Goodness be about 
us, what hive ye heerd ?” 

“ News from the other worl’,” said Bridget 
solemnly, seating herself; and Mary per- 
ceived that she looked pale and worn, though 
it was not an hour since they parted. “ It 
his been the Lord’s will to sind me a won- 
derful messenger, an’ a couldn't rest widout 
tellin’ ye about the souls of yer father and 
mother. They're ill off yonder, by reason 
on the light weights of butter and corn.” 

The last words seemed to fall with over- 
whelming conviction oa Mrs, Dempsey’s 
mind, for she flung her pipe in the corner, 
pulled a rosary out of an old chest, and set 
to her prayers in an instant. 

“ Ay, ye may pray,” said Bridget, ap- 
parently losing her wonted respect for de- 
votion, which on Mrs. Dempsey’s part 





gradually slackened as her sister-in-law, 
almost unquestioned, proceeded to reveal 
how friends, neighbors, and relations fared 
in the invisible state. Mary and her step- 
mother listened in terror and amazement ; 
for not only was Bridget’s information as- 
tonishingly perspicuous, but the condition 
of the departed often appeared the reverse 
of all previous conclusions, and few among 
them had attained to rest. On this point, 
however, the listeners were enjoined to 
solemn secrecy, and the family’s return at 
length broke up their conference. For the 
first time in her life, Mary felt afraid and 
unwilling to accompany her aunt to the 
house where that mysterious revealer had 
so lately been ; for Bridget avowed that she 
had heard all from the pilgrim, and he 
would come again. But, once within its 
walls, the girl saw that she was unaccount- 
ably changed. An uncertainty had come 
over her speech and manner ; she was ab- 
sent, and yet agitated, even at her prayers. 
But the pilgrim had evidently mentioned 
nothing of the yarra, that was Mary's com- 
fort ; and, in spite of fear and perplexity, 
the accustomed soundness of her sleep came 
back. 

In the succeeding days it was marvellous 
even to Mary how rapidly her stepmother 
contrived to spread abroad Bridget’s con- 
fidence—scores came to the cottage to in- 
quire after the truth of statements affecting 
their deceased relatives. But Mrs. Demp- 
sey’s efforts were soon rendered superfluous 
by Bridget’s own ; for never did the morning 
shine on her without a message similar to 
that delivered at the farm-house, troubling 
her pious soul for some family in the neigh- 
borhood. Many a mile in that wild district 
did the good woman walk in the distribution 
of this unexpected intelligence, occasionally, 
it must be confessed, with small thanks for 
her pains, as the reports she brought regard- 
ing the departed, besides being generally 
the reverse of consolatory to the living, in- 
asmuch as the penal settlements of eternity, 
so to speak, appeared, by her account, to be 
literally peopled from Innishowen, she had 
copious information on the causes which led 
them to that locality, in the shape of curious 
and hitherto unknown portions of biography. 

Bridget’s habitual prudence seemed to 
desert her under the importance of these 
revealings; for wherever they were ill- 
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received she published them without delay, 
and the scandals to which they gave rise 
soon filled the barony with gossip and dis- 
putes. Man, woman, and child talked of 
nothing else. In every hamlet parties for 
and against Bridget’s gospel were formed, 
till all Innishowen was divided into two 
great factions, one of which maintained that 
her revelations came from an angel, and the 
other that she was in direct communication 
with Satan. It was remarked that the 
elder and more pious part of the population 
uniformly adhered to the first, and the less 
sober or more interested portion to the 
latter; but both parties admitted the sin- 
gular truth of her discoveries as far as they 
referred to earthly doings, and no doubt re- 
mained in the barony regarding the pilgrim’s 
existence. He had been seen by different 
individuals at strange hours, and in solitary 
places ; but no one, except Bridget and her 
niece, had ever exchanged words with him. 

Mary was not ignorant of his comings to 
the cottage, though she witnessed none of 
his interviews with her aunt, which always 
took place long after she had retired to bed. 
Many a night the girl tried to watch; but 
somehow sleep overcame her, though even 
threugh her slumbers she was conscious of 
sounds and voices in the house, and her aunt 
was sure to have a message for somebody 
in the morning. Indeed, the greater part 
of Bridget’s time was now spent either in 
dispensing such tidings, or praying for the 
souls of her deceased friends, all but Ray- 
mond O’ Dougherty, whom she solemnly pro- 
nounced to be safe in heaven. When not 
thus engaged, the woman was so restless 
and abstracted, so careless of worldly mat- 
ters and so engrossed with her revelations, 
that poor Mary felt strange and solitary 
in her presence; and a less elastic mind 
would have been borne down by such a 
weight of the marvellous, for little relax- 
ation could she find at the farm-house. It 
was great days with the Dempseys. Their 
faith in Bridget, though strong, was not un- 
mingled with family pride in the miracle ; 
and the wars which Mary’s stepmother 
waged with interested or unbelieving neigh- 
bors entirely occupied that energetic lady, 
to the utter forgetfulness of the “ conthrary 
dhrame.” 

It was not so, however, with the dreamer. 
Never did Mary see Father O’Brien, even at 
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the altar, without recollecting May Eve and 
the gay soldier who seemed her suitor, 
under favor of the yarra, The girl began 
to observe also, though at first she thought 
it was but a simple fancy, that the young 
priest took particular but concealed notice 
of her, Father O’Brien had been only two 
years in charge of the-parish; he was a 
native of Connaught, a province which, with 
the rest of Ireland, enjoys a gay or rather 
wild repute. There was a rumor of his 
reverence having been persuaded into Holy 
Orders, against some conscientious scruples, 
by his uncle, a learned dean, who had re- 
ceived his education in the Jesuits’ College, 
in France, which he went back to visit at 
the outbreak of the Revolution, and was 
never heard of after. Most people thought 
the story true. O’Brien had a frank face 
and a manly bearing ; but both belonged to 
the world rather than the church. He could 
make himself at home in wake or wedding, 
was careless of clerical power, and most 
tolerant to the young; though the stricter 
portion of his flock, and Bridget among the 
rest, were by no means satisfied with his 
laxity on the subjects of Lent and holydays. 
Easily, yet irreproachably, had the young 
priest walked in his wild parish, carrying 
the principle of non-interference to its ut- 
most extent, especially in the case of Bridget 
Dempsey. She belonged to that small num- 
ber of the Irish Catholic peasantry whom 
more than common intelligence and a sin- 
gularly pure life have raised above the level 
of an ordinary parish priest’s authority. It 
was said she confessed only to the bishop, 
and her late increase of knowledge had 
elevated the lady still higher in spiritual 
rank; but the rows which arose in field, 
fair, and still-house over her announcements 
having by this time demanded the attention 
of the county police, Father O’Brien found 
himself also called on to interpose. His 
resolution to that effect had been widely 
circulated throughout the preceding week 
by his old housekeeper, Sheelah, perhaps 
for the purpose of warning or intimidation ; 
and the scattered parishioners were astir at 
an unusually early hour on Sunday morn- 
ing, in order to be in time for what they 
denominated “ the grate hearin’,” otherwise 
Bridget Dempsey's public rebuke by his 
reverence. Mary also arose*in fear and 
trembling. It was a terrible day to all the 
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Dempseys but Bridget, whom her young 
niece found placed at her own table with 
pen, ink, and paper, earnestly but slowly, 
as unpractised hands are apt to do, writing 
out what appeared to be a letter. 

“Tt’s a message for Father O'Brien re- 
gardin’ his mother’s sowle,” said she, carefully 
folding up the sheet. “I got it last night, 
an’ couldn't thrust mesilf wid the tellin’ on 
it. The Lord be marciful till us all! Dress 
yourself, avourneen, an’ folly me till the 
chappel ; for I'll neither sit nor brake bread 
till I hive given this intill his own hands.” 

Mary did not dare to ask a single question, 
and her aunt was long gone before, having 
made her preparations and communicated 
the news of that morning to Connor’s family, 
she set out with them to chapel. The place 
of public worship for the inhabitants of 
central Innishowen was of a kind by no 
means uncommon in the backward corners 
of Ireland at the period of our story. It 
consisted of a circle, inclosed by a wall of 
green sods, in a mountain glen, hard by the 
priest’s house, or rather cabin, with an altar 
of the same material in the centre, and a 
rude stone font for the consecrated water. 
There was a regularly-built chapel in the 
adjoining parish, the priest of which and 
Father O'Brien officiated there by turns in 
winter Sundays; but in this rustic temple 
the summer masses were generally cele- 
brated, and except that, as Connor remarked, 
it was “ an unconvaniant place to lite candles 
in,’ a more fitting shrine for peasant de- 
votion could not well be found. The service 
had commenced before the Dempseys’ ar- 
rival, and, much to the disappointment of 
the congregation. (rarely had they assembled 
in such force,) it concluded without a single 
rebuke to Bridget, who knelt in her usual 
place close by the altar, and seemed the 
most devout among the worshippers; but 
Mary remarked that something more than 
the mass seemed to agitate the priest when 
he looked in that direction, and her aunt 
left the spot with what even the girl knew 
to be spiritual pride in her eye. She had, 
in the language of her neighbors, “ settled 
his riverince ;” for Bridget made no secret 
of her message to the priest excepting its 
substance, in which she could not be urged 
beyond her. mormng statement, “that it 
concerned the sowle ov his mother.” But 
her claim to information from realms beyond 
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the grave now appeared establishea ; and a 
terrified yet admiring crowd accompanied 
her to the cottage door, some requesting 
her prayers for themselves, and others her 
good offices on behalf of long-lost relatives. 
Bridget had reached that stage of triumph 
at times attained by saints in this vain 
world. She dispensed warnings, advice, 
and intelligence with the most gratuitous 
liberality, and hinted that great things 
might be expected from her interview with 
the pilgrim in the coming night. Mary and 
she sat up alone in their cottage about 
sunset, the aunt enlarging upon her super- 
natural knowledge, as usual, and the niece 
endeavoring with the ingenuity of eighteen, 
to discover the purport of her message to 
Father O’Brien, when the latch was lifted, 
and the priest himself stepped in. 

“ Bridget Dempsey,” said he with a troubled 
but determined look, “what that pilgrim 
told you regarding my mother’s sin was true. 
No living man knows it but my uncle, the 
dean, if he be yet alive ; but I do not believe 
that her soul is condemned for that. She 
lived to repent, and did many a good deed 
both before and after. Some evil man or 
spirit is deceiving you. If you expect him 
to-night, send Mary to Connor's, while I stay 
in her room; and, when he comes, I'll ques- 
tion the pilgrim.” 

“ In welcome, yer riverince !” said Bridget 
almost superciliously. “He promised to be 
here when the world wis sleepin’. Maybe 
ye don’t know that he is wan ov thim that 
died an’ was allowed to cum back.” 

“No matter what he be,” said the priest, 
“Tl question him this night on what he was 
told of my mother. Mary, my girl, step you 
down to Connor's, and tell no one to come 
here, for I'm going to watch with your aunt 
for the pilgrim.” 

Glad of the command, though intensely 
curious, Mary retired to the farm-house 
which she found, as it generally was in the 
evening, thronged with neighbors, who had, 
of course, but one topic among them, the 
grand event of the chapel. Mary’s intelli- 
gence served to deepen the general interest ; 
and they sat long and late around the crack- 
ling hearth. No one cared for going home 
ti!l they heard the result of the conference, 
which they concluded must terminate some 
time before morning; and the priest had 


given Mary a parting promise that he would 
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call at the farm-house on his homeward way. 
It was past midnight, and a temporary 
silence had fallen on Connor Dempsey's kit- 
chen ; and Mary, restless and uneasy, stepped 
to its open door to breathe the air of the 
warm night, and look up at ber aunt's cot- 
tage. “There was not a breeze nor a bough 
astir in the soft calm air; but, as the girl 
looked in the direction of her aunt’s house, 
a great light suddenly flashed from its win- 
dows; then, as if from above and around her, 
there was a sound of wild and shrill laughter, 
passing away till it was lost in the distance, 
and all in the cottage seemed dark again. 
Mary’s frightened looks and broken words 
gave the alarm as she staggered in; but it 
was not till the early breaking of the sum- 
mer day that the assembled neighbors could 
make up their minds to proceéd with Con- 
nor Dempsey at their head, for he would 
not go without them, to the cottage. All 
was quiet within, except the hum of low 
conversation, and her brother’s knock was 
answered by Bridget, who sat there alone 
with the priest; but her Bible lay on the 
table, and, having invited them all to enter, 
the woman in their presence took a volun- 
tary and solemn oath upon it never to reveal 
to mortal man what had happened that night 
in her cottage, while the priest, with a low 
benediction, went his way home. 

“ Connor, dear!” said Bridget, as soon as 
he was gone, with more familiarity than she 
had assumed to her brother for years, “ Con- 
nor, dear! a’m out ov consate wid this house 
now; maybe you could put Mary an’ me up 
in a corner oy yours till I get mesilf detar- 
mined what to do.” 

Connor gave an amazed consent, and the 
neighbors dispersed unedified; but, on the 
following Sunday, a new priest officiated at 
the altar in the glen, and, after a sermon 
against pryin:; into things people didn’t un- 
derstand, he informed them that the bishop 
had sent him to look after the parish, as 
Father O’Brien found the duty too much for 
him. His housekeeper, Sheelah, from whom 
endeavors had been made to extract informa- 
tion, assured all inquirers that “his riverince 
had got a litter from the Pope to go to 
Roome, an’ be made a cardinal for his larnin’.” 
But why or where the priest went was not 
ascertamed. Of course, the event at the 
cottage afforded large scope for conjecture, 
and many an explanation was hazarded. 





Some presumed that his reverence had dis- 
covered a cloven foot on the pilgrim; others, 
that he was the spirit of his uncle, the dean, 
who had been killed in France, and was 
allowed to walk the world for no good. 
These opinions long divided the legend- 
lovers of Innishowen ; but the pilgrim never 
afterwards appeared within the barony, nor 
could Bridget be induced to speak of him 
even to the Dempseys. Whatever she had 
sworn to keep secret was sufficient to pre- 
vent her return to the cottage, except for 
the purpose of collecting her small property 
previous to a journey to see some distant re- 
lations settled on the Antrim coast. Bridget 
never came back, but found another habita- 
tion there, and sent for Mary, who willingly 
obeyed her summons, though it was re- 
marked that the pilgrim’s coming or going 
had a most subduing effect on Mrs. Dempsey, 
and Connor was heard to say in private, “if 
it wis the Ould Boy himself, he had done 
some sarvice till Innishowen.” “Whether in 
this sentence the honest farmer referred to 
the increase of his own domestic comforts, 
the remnants of Bridget’s revelations, which 
were occasionally cast up in quarrels, or the 
news which a traveller two years after 
brought from the county Antrim, his neigh- 
bors could not determine; but the said travel- 
ler’s tale was that Bridget Dempsey took 
rank in her new locality as “a wonderful 
spinner and a grate Christin,” and that the 
niece had “ just been married to the young 
schoolmasther, an uncommon learned man 
from Connaught, ov the name of O’Brien.” 
He added, that the wedding was made mem- 
orable by the bridegroom wearing the uni- 
form of the Volunteer Corps, then raised in 


every district against the threatened French 


invasion; and in that of Antrim O'Brien was 
a sergeant. 

On hearing this report, Mrs. Dempsey ob- 
served that “the yarra on the ould grave was 
the thruest in all the barony ;” but neither 
her own fine grown-up daughters nor any 
of their young neighbors would ever venture 
to gather it after Mary’s meeting with the 
pilgrim on May Eve. 


—>—— 


Have the courage to acknowledge igno- 
rance of any kind; every body will imme- 
diately doubt you, and give you more credit 
than any false pretensions could secure. 
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THE VISION OF POLYPHEMUS. 


From “ Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine.” 


THE VISION OF POLYPHEMUS. 


In the noontide of the summer, 
When the sea had gone to sleep, 
And the purple haze was girdling 
All the islets of the deep ; 
When the weed lay still and floating 
From the rock whereon it grew, 
Aad the mirror of the ocean 
Seemed a lower heaven of blue ; 
Then I lay amidst the sea-pinks, 
Poring on the ancient song 
Of the wise and brave Ulysses, 
Kept from Ithaca so long. 
Coast by coast | traversed with him, 
From Sige#um’s distant strand, 
Through the clustering heaps of islands, 
To the lonely Lotos land. 
Thence again, until at morning 
Rose the sweet Sicilian hills, 
With their wooded gorges cloven 
By the leaping of the rills. 
And I saw them heave the anchor— 
Saw them bounding on the shore— 
Saw them rolling on the meadows, 
Freed from labor at the oar— 
Saw them there, like joyous children, 
Milking ewes beneath the shade ; 
Quafting draughts more sweet than nectar, 
From the bowls that nature made. 
Undisturb’d | left them roaming— 
Sleep at length came down on me: 
"Twas the influence of the season, 
Not the weight of Odyssey! 


But my spirit travell'd onwards 
With that old adventurous crew— 
Ancient story hath its symbols, 
That may well concern the new. 
In my dream, I saw them lying— 
Ten or twelve—the last remains 
Of the Ithacan persuasion, 
Bound in most unpleasant chains. 
Only one was free from fetters ; 
He, the fattest of the whole, 
For the hideous one-eyed giant 
Turned the spit, and filled the bowl. 
And I shudder’d as I saw it; 
For I knew within my dream 
‘Twas Ulysses, the Fundholder, 
Serving Giant Polypheme ! 


With a chuckle said the monster, 
“ If you're wise, you'll not provoke me: 
Serve me up another dainty, 
For the last did nearly choke me. 
You’re my cook—you're used to Peeling— 
Well, then, peel another fellow ! 
Don’t suppose you discompose me 
If you make the rascals bellow! 
You began by cooking farmers 
From your Ithacan estate : 
They were more digestive morsels 
Than the food you've served of late. 
Mariners I gladly swallow, 
But they’re somewhat tough and ropy: 





And I find that indigestion 
Must engender misanthropy. 

So I beg that from your comrades— 
Be they under ones or upper— 

You will straight select a proper 
Subject for my evening supper !” 

So spoke Giant Polyphemus : 
And, by way of oath, a snore 

Issued from his bloated nostrils, 
Shaking the Sicilian s 5 

By the crackling fire he laid him, 
Stretch’d his monstrous limbs supine, 

Then betook him to his slumber, 
Gorged with flesh and drunk with wine 


But « wailing filled the cavern, 
From the wretched creatures bound— 
“O Ulysses! rise and save us— 
Save us from that hell-born hound ! 
Are we not thine own companions ? 
Have we not been true to thee? 
Valiant offspring of Laertes, 
Cut our bonds, and set us free ” 
But Ulysses slowly answer'd, 
And his cheek was wan and white— 
“ If you make so loud a shrieking 
All of us must die to-night ! 
Don’t you see the Giant's sleeping ? 
Let him sleep a little longer !” 
But in answer to Ulysses 
Rose the cry of terror stronger. 
* Can it be our lord and chieftain 
Who such abject counsel speaks ? 
Is it thou, indeed, Ulysses— 
Thou the wisest of the Greeks ? 
Have we not beheld our comrades 
Swallow’d by that monster there? 
Lie we not the next for slaughter, 
Writhing, moaning in despair? 
Oh, by all the toils we suffer’d, 
Far with thee at windy Troy— 
By the honor of thy princess, 
By the life-blood of thy boy, 
Come and help us, O Ulysses! 
Save us ere we perish wholly !” 
But the chief again responded, 
In a tone of melancholy— 
“If it seemeth to Athené, 
And to Zejis correct and proper, 
That the whole of you should perish 
On the spit or in the copper, 
What availeth lamentation ? 
Cries are but of little use ; 
Therefure bow ye to the sentence 
Of Athené and of Zeus !” 


“ Ha! thou false and fickle traitor, 
Hast thou turn’d against thy kind ? 
Plunge that firebrand in his eyebali— 
Strength remains not with tee blind !” 
“ That is not a bad idea!” 
Said Ulysses with a smile, 
“ And perhaps | may adopt it: 
But I'll wait a little while ; 
For our friend, the Cyclops yonder, 
Just before he broke his fast, 
Pledged his sacred word of honor 
That he’d spare me till the last. 
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‘Speak thy name ” he bellow’d fiercely, 
As the mantling cup I gave— 
And I said, * lones Loidos 
Is the title of thy slave.’ 
Gruffly then, he said, * Lones, 
Be thou jocund in thy cheer! 
Not until the rest are eaten 
Shall thy carcass disappear.’ 
There are ten of you remaining— 
He must work a little harder, 
If before a week, at soonest, 
He can finish all the larder. 
When the week is past and over 
I shall entertain the question, 
Whether it may not be prudent 
Then to act on your suggestion. 
Meanwhile keep your minds quite easy— 
Zounds! I think he's getting up! 
One of you, my friends, is wanted, 
For at nine he’s fixed to sup !” 


Then a scream of mortal anguish 
Pierced, methought, into my brain— 
And the vision faded from me 
As the mist fades o’er the main. 
Nothing more of Polyphemus 
Or his victims did I see— 
But the clouds above were flying, 
And the waves were rolling free. 
All had pass’d away—excepting 
That, by some erratic freak, 
Still my fancy kept the image 
Of the sly and selfish Greek. 
So I took my volume with me, 
Wended homewards all alone, 
Wondering if Ulysses really 
Was so like Lord Overstone! 





From Dickens’ “ Household Words.” 


KNOWLEDGE AND IGNORANCE. 


Taronep in the depths of yonder sunny skies, 
An angel Spirit watches o'er creation, 
Gazing on mortals with unslumbering eyes, 
That scan the bounds of earth’s remotest nation. 


Gifted with powers beyond her bright compeers, 
She works her wonders with a mighty magic; 
And lights the smile that flashes through the tears 

Of weeping History, else so darkly tragic. 


She weaves strong spells against a deadly foe, 
Who reigns in realms which sunshine never 
reaches ; 
Gilding his palace with no radiant glow, 
Nor struggling feebly through its ruin’d breaches, 


There, wrapt in night, reclines the shadowy form 
Of Ignorance, in dusky length extended ; 

While the low moaning of a gathering storm 
Sounds in his ear, with rolling thunder blended. 


He shrinks and crouches in his gloomy halls, 
And fruitless charms in panic terror mutters ; 

Louder the tempest sweeps around his walls— 
Stirr’d by the blast his pall-like mantle flutters, 
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When will thy glorious triumph be complete, 
O Spirit, watching on thy throne of glory! 

When will thy foe lie vanquish’d at thy feet, 
The lifeless hero of a poet’s story ? 
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WE are too apt to mistake the echoings of 
our own vanity for the admiration and ap- 
plause of the world. 

Tose who have had the most forgiven 
them should be the least addicted to slander. 

Tue nerve which never relaxes, the eye 
which never blenches, the thought which 
never wanders—these are the masters of 
victory. 

Norsine controls men so much as the 
placid brow and untrembling lip. 

Poverty is the only load which is the 
heavier, the more loved ones there are to 
assist in supporting it. 

Erruer the future or the past is written 
in every face, and makes us, if not melan- 
choly at least mild and gentle. 

Cutty penury weighs down the heart it- 
self, and though it sometimes be endured 
with calmness, it is but the calmness of 
despair. 

OVER-EARNEsT asseverations give men 
suspicion that the speaker is conscious of his 
own falsities. 

Whoever arrogates to himself the right 
of vengeance shows how little he is quali- 
fied to decide his own claims, since he de- 
mands what he would think unfit to be 
granted to another. 


A root never has thought; a madman 
has lost it; and an absent man is, for the 
time, without it. 

Or all others, a studious life is the least 
tiresome ; it makes us easy to ourselves and 
to others, and gains us both friends and 
reputation. 

Some people are never quiet, others are 
always so, and they are both to blame ; for 
that which looks like vivacity and industry 
in the one is only a restlessness and agita- 
tion; and that which passes in the other for 
moderation and reserve is but a drowsy and 
inactive sloth. 


A suort prayer reaches heayen—a hint 
to those who want favors not to molest 
others with long letters and loud complaints. 
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IN A BUNDLE OF GOSSIP. 


Tue tropics have come upon us suddenly 
within a week past, and townsmen are swel- 
tering in linen jackets under the shadows of 
brick walls and scaffolding. Ladies are 
growing rarer in the streets, and deserted 
husbands are at their counting-rooms, when, 
and as long as they choose. If any thing 
aggravates the heat and discomfort of such 
a city as New York in the summer, it is its 
unfinished look; the dust of broken mortar 
and bricks makes hard breathing material 
even in the chilliest of the weeks of January, 
but when every particle of the dusty debris 
sticks to your perspiring forehead, and your 
lungs, panting with exhaustion, make mortar 
of the drifting lime clouds, there is an ar- 
noyance in the thing that provokes a sad 
forgetfulness of Christian patience. 

Boston is, we must say, better regulated 
in this matter; and you may pass whole 
blocks upon Washington-street, where the 
owners seem satisfied with low ceilings and 
scurvy roofs, and where the tenants drive 
their gains more for slow and wholesome 
profits, than for the extravagant returns of 
sudden and hazardous ventures. 

Yet even now fresh, bracing air is not 
wanting in the city,; and the straggler who 
wanders to the Battery at evening may catch 
a whiff of ocean, and tune it with the echoes 
of the Opera. 

But the audiences, and the stragglers at 
our places of amusement, have undergone 
a transformation within a month; the old 
habituées and their hangers-on are gone, and 
you see new faces and new manners in the 
boxes. Sallow Southerners have idled into 
the town, and diamond-decked Spaniards 
are under the curling-tongs of half the bar- 
bers in the city. 

Even at our hotels a new race of foplings 
is ordering the mode; and there are plenty 
of newly-come, brave boys in mustache,— 
with short sticks, and chains, who rule the 
juleps and the wit of the bar. It would 

-be amusing, if our Chronicle were the place 
for it, to draw a comparison between our 
summer and our winter drones; and to 
estimate—if there were chance for any esti- 
mate at all—the respective value of the two 





| As things now stand, (business and ther- 
mometer,) the great aim of idlers is to kill 
the heat, and of workers—to forget it. We 
grow jealous of voyagers who are sitting in 
the mountain ranges of New Hampshire 
and Virginia; and still more envious of those 
happy fellows who are just now brushing 
| off the dew in the Highlands of Scotland, or 
posting gloriously across the blue lifts of 
the Juras. 

Our white-hatted Greeley is mocking us 
this hot weather with his Swiss poetry ; who, 
pray, would have thought the tough old 
Reformer could creep into the spirit of the 
pines, as he does in this fragment of a letter,— 


“Wilder and narrower was the gorge, 
nearer and bleaker rose the moumtains, 
| steeper and more palpable became the 
ascent, keener and crisper grew the air, as 
| the evening fell upon us pursuing our de- 
| vious way. The valleys were not only in- 
| significant but widely separated by tracts 
through which the road had with difficulty 
and at mueh expense been cut out of the 
mountain side without infringing on the im- 

tuous torrent that tumbled and foamed 
y our side; and even where little valleys 
por glens still existed it was clear that Nature 
no longer responded with alacrity and abun- 
dance to the summons of human industry. 
The vine no longer clung to the steep de- 
clivities; the summer foliage of the lower 
valleys had given place to dark evergreens 
where shrubbery could still find foothold 
and sustenance, The snow no longer 
timorously behind the peaks of distant moun- 
tains, showing itself only on their northern 
declivities, but stood out boldly, unblend- 
ingly on all sides, and seemed within a 
musket-shot of our path. From slight de- 
pressions in the brows of the overhanging- 
cliffs, the streamlets leaped hundreds of feet 
in silvery recklessness, falling in feathery 
foam by our side.” 





Is not this cooling, and provoking to- 
gether? And does it not tempt a man 
sorely to throw down his pen and his scis- 
sors, and pack his portmanteau, and scud 
down the bay, and dream over the ocean, 
and—with knapsack and alpinstock—trudge 
up those heights where the spray leaks from 
melting glaciers, and showers whole valleys 
of green ? 

It is questionable how much a man cools 
himself with imaginative breezes; and all 
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the fluttering leaves of a fancy valley can- 
not quiet the heated brain of a city summer. 

Whoever you are then, who are lying un- 
der the shade of trees, or listening to the 
babble of brooks—thank God for your 
happy lot; and in your thanksgiving spare 
a pity for the suffering mortals who are 
stifling—as we are stifling ! 

As for news—it is smoking. The 
steamers have brought it hissing from their 
valves and what used to last a pair of weeks, 
now grows old in as many days. 

France is all bustling with changes that 
are not yet come, and every wiseacre of the 
papers is full of extravagant prophecy. 
Italy is more disturbed than ever, and at 
Rome a malaria of purpose is coming on 
with the malaria of summer. 


——As a straw—upon the disturbed tide 
of Romish affairs—we throw out this little 


paragraph from alate London paper. The 
writer dates from Rome : 


“The past week has been eventful. It 
opened very lugubriously by the assassina- 
tion of Signor Marco Evangelisti, on the 
evening of Sunday, the 15th inst. an event 
which has created an immense sensation in 
Rome. Signor Evangelisti held the office 
of chancellor of the Sacra Consulta Tribu- 
nal, and was high in favor with the papal 
government on account of the strong reac- 
tionary principles he entertained, and the 
unrelenting severity with which he per- 
secuted the liberals. He was prosveding 
alone and on foot on the evening in question 
to pay a visit at the house of Signor Massani, 
at about a quarter to ten o'clock, and had 
entered a street named La Pedacchia, near 
the Piazza di San Marco, when a man of 
short stature, dressed ina frock-coat, white 
trowsers, and straw hat, passed him, and 
walked on until about a dozen paces in ad- 
vance, when he suddenly turned round and 
ran furiously back at Signor Evangelisti, 
who, although a tall, powerful man, not 
more than forty years of age, could not re- 
sist the suddenness of the attack, but received 
aviolent poignard wound in the abdomen, 
which brought him to the ground, his assail- 
ant falling over him in the struggle. Both 
however, rose again immediately, and the 
assassin took to flight pursued by Signor 
Evangelisti, who shouted al ladro ! al ladro! 
without obtaining aid, until, finding himself 
growing faint, he stopped at the French bar- 
racks in the Jesuits’ convent, where he was 
placed in a chaiz, while a carriage could be 
procuretl to convey him home. He was of 
opinion that his wound was only slight, as 
he felt scarcely any pain, but the surgeon 
presaged differently and more correctly. 
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After a few hours, dangerous symptoms 
manifested themselves, and he expired on 
Tuesday morning, without having been able 
to leave any clue that might lead to the de- 
tection of his murderer, who, besides being 
of low stature, held his head purposely down 
at the momeut of the onslaught, so that his 
features might not be seen. That the mur- 
der was not the work of arobber is very 
evident, but it is not clear whether it is to 
be attributed to a political motive or merely 
to the revenge of some one of the 
many victims of Signor Evangelisti’s un- 
sparing system of persecution. As chan- 
cellor of the Sacra Consulta, and secretary 
of the Council of Censure, his suggestions 
had proved fatal to hundreds of persons, 
and as superiutendent of the prisons of St. 
Michael, where he resided, or at least had an 
office, he had opportunities of making the 
incarceration of the political prisoners as 
rigorous as possible. One of his last acts of 
cruelty recently aroused the indignation of 
all who heard of it. A respectable advo- 
cate named Apollonj, whose son had been 
eight or nine months in confinement at St. 
Michael’s prison, had frequently and earn- 
estly requested Signor Evangelisti to grant 
him permission to visit him, and to bring 
the ladies of his family also, but the Chan- 
cellor could never be induced to grant the 
old age gees and the unhappy father 
finally had recourse to Monsignor Gian- 
nazzi, who was more merciful, and wrote a 
rmission for young Apollonj to be visited 
y his father, mother, and sisters. They ac- 
cordingly set out for the prison, where they 
were most brutally received by the police 
agents, and some time “ela before the 
young man was brought out; but when he 
did make his appearance, handcuffed, emaci- 
ated, and covered with filth, his father was 
so agonized at the sight that he was seized 
with an apoplectic fit, and fell fainting to the 
ground, to the horror of his son and the 
consternation of his wife and daughters, who 
made the place resound with their cries for 
help. Signor Evangelisti, either casually 
passing or attracted to the spot by the 
noise, immediately ordered the prisoner 
to be rig on in confinement, and the old 
man to be dragged out into the street, ob- 
serving unfeelingly to the ladies, ‘We 
can’t allow you folks to come and act your 
farces in these precincts!’ and answering 
their remonstrances with threats of person- 
al violence, Signor Apollonj was actually 
placed on a chair in the street, insensible, 
and his son was led back to prison under 
the impression that his father was dead.” 


—— The trial of the Count pe Bocarmg, 
to which we have once or twice alluded, has 
at length been brought to a termination. 
The count has been condemned to death, 
and his wife acquitted. This result, partic- 
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ularly so much as affected the countess, has 
excited surprise. 

There seems to have been no doubt in 
the public mind of her collusion with the 
husband. The count is stated to have 
borne the judgment with firmness, and to 
have manifested great satisfaction at the 
acquittal of his wife. 

The trial has occupied a very large share 
of public attention, even in the present dis- 
turbed state of European affairs; and its 
history will occupy a prominent place in 
the criminal annals of the world. 

Among the celebrations of the Fourth 
of July, that at Washington, the present 
year, is richly worthy of notice. 

Danret Wesster delivered an address at 
the laying of the corner stone of the new 
Capitol building. Danie. Wesster speaks 
in a way to be listened to. And there are 
passages in this Fourth of July oration of 
his, which we hazard nothing in saying will 
be read with wonder and admiration centu- 
ries hence, 

In the course of his address he gave 
many interesting statistics, of which we 
quote a portion respecting public libraries. 
We also copy from the Zzpress a more 
definite mention of the old libraries of the 
country. 

“In the year 1793, there were, so far as 
we can now ascertain, onl y thirty- five public 
libraries in the whole country. The aggre- 
gate number of volumes w ich they con- 
tained was less than 74,000. 

“In the year 1851, there are in the United 
States, exclusive of those of the schools, 694 
public libraries, with an aggregate of 2,291,- 
632 volumes. If we include the libraries of 
the district schools—many of which are 
larger and more useful than half of those 
which were included in the estimate of 
1793—there are now in the country upwards 
of 10,000 libraries, containing in ‘all nearly 
4,000,000 books. In respect to the nwnber 
of these valuable institutions, we already 
take rank of all other nations. The follow- 
ing were the libraries in 1793 :-— 


State Library at Concord, N. H. - 
Union & Dublin, - : 
Phillips Academy, Exeter,-  - « 
Dartmouth Col! be py - « 
Boston Library, - & 
American lade of of Arts ‘end Sciences, « « 
Mass. Historical Society, - 

The Old South Library (Prince’ ) -aelihiee: 
Harvard University, - sd 
Salem Social Library, (afterw. Atheneum) « 
Williams’ College, (founded 1793,) 
Redwood en ‘ae outed R. L, 
Mechanics’ Li 

Brown Gavnam Providence, - 
Providence Library, - . 
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Yale Col 

Guionian iety, 

Brothers in Unity, : 
New York Society Library, - 
Columbia College Library, : 
College of New hg at oe 
Dickinson Col 

Union Library. 

Juliana Library, conti’ 
Philadelphia Library,- —- 
American Phil. Society, - 
Pennsylvania me 

FP ’ Monthly eeting Library, 
University of Pennsylvania, - 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md., 
Washington College, —_—s 
Georgetown Cullege, D. - 
William & Mary .,- - 
Charleston Library, - - 
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“If, as we have said, we include the li- 
braries of the public schools—many of which 
are both larger and better chosen than the 
greater part of those of 1793—we have 
more than 10,000 libraries, with an aggre- 
gate of nearly 4,000,000 volumes, 

London Punch, always exuberant 
in mirth, has the last week given (as we 
bad anticipated) a fling at the new costume. 
We regret that we have not time to present 
here the illustrative cut which accompanies 
the pleasant jeu desprit ; but the text mat- 
ter we shall venture to extract :— 

“It is quite easy to realize the considera- 
ble difficulty that the natives of this old 
country are like to have in estimating the 
rapid progress of ideas on all 


subjects 
us, the Anglo-Saxons of the Western World 
Mind travels with us on a rail-car, or a high- 
pressure river-boat. The snags and sawyers 


of prejudice, which render so erous the 
navigation of Time’s almighty river, whose 
water-power has to oe over these giant- 
growths of the w without being able to 
detach them from the ial mud from 
which they draw their nutriment, are dashed 
aside and run down in the headlong career 
of the United States mind, 

“We laugh to scorn the dangers of popular 
effervescence. Our almighty- lowed and 
cavernous-eyed statesmen sit, heroically, on 
the safety-valve, and the mighty ark o our 
vast Empire of the West moves on at a 
pressure on the inch which would 
rend into shivers the rotten boiler-plates of 
your outworn states of the Old World. 

“To use a phrase, which the refined man- 
ners of gur ladies have banished from the 
drawing-room, and the saloon of the board- 
ing-house, we go a-head. And our progress 
is the pr i all—not of high and low, 
for we have abolished the odious distinction 
—but of man, woman, and child, each in 
his or her several sphere. 

“Our babies are preternaturally sharp, 
and highly independent from the cradle. 
The high-souled American boy will not sub- 
mit to be whipped at school. That punish- 
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ment is confined to negroes and the lower 
animals, 

“ But it is among our sex—among women 
—(for 1 am a woman. and my name is 
Tueoposta Evpoxta Bane, of Boston, U.S., 
Principal of the Homaopathie and Colle- 
giate Thomsonian Institute for developing 
the female mind in that intellectual city)— 
that the stranger may realize in the most 
convincing manner the progressional influ- 
ence of the democratic institutions it is our 
privilege to live under. 

“An American female—for I do not like 
the term Lady, which suggests the outworn 
distinctions of feudalism—can travel alone 
from one end of the States to the other— 
from the majestic waters of Niagara to the 
mystic banks of the Yellow-stone, or the 
rolling prairies of Texas. The American 
female delivers lectures—edits newspapers, 
and similar organs of opinion, which exert 
so mighty a leverage on the national mind 
of our great people—is privileged to become 
a martyr to her principles, and to utter her 
soul from the platform, by the side of the 
gifted Poe or the immortal Peabody. All 
this in these old countries is the peculiar 
privilege of man, as opposed to woman. 
The female is confined to the slavish duties 
of the house. In America the degrading 
cares of the household are comparativel 
unknown to our sex. The American wife 
resides in a boarding-house, and, ompne 
the petty cares of daily life to the helps of 
the establishment, enjoys leisure for higher 


pursuits, and can follow her vast aspirations 
upwards, or in any other direction. 

“We are emancipating ourselves, among 
other badges of the slavery of feudalism, 
from the inconvenient dress of the European 


female. With man’s functions, we have 
asserted our right to his garb, and especially 
to that part of it which invests the lower 
extremities, With this great symbol, we 
have adopted others—the hat, the cigar, the 
paletot or round jacket. And it is generally 
calculated that the dress of the Emancipated 
American female is quite pretty,—as be- 
coming in all points as it is manly and inde- 
pendent. I inclose a drawing made by my 
gifted fellow-citizen, Increasen Tarbox, of 
Boston, U.8., for the Free Woman's Banner, 
a periodical under my conduct, aided by 
several gifted women of acknowledged pro- 
gressive opinions. 

“TL appeal to my sisters in the Old, World, 
with confidence, for their sympathy and 
their countenance in the struggle in which 
we are engaged, and which will soon be found 
among them also, For I feel that I have a 
mission across the broad Atlantic, and the 
steamers are now running at reduced fares. 
I hope to rear the standard of Female 
Emancipation on the roof of the Crystal 
Palace in London Hyde Park. Empty wit 
may sneer at its form, which is bifurcate. 
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And why not? Mahomet warred under the 
petticoat of his wife Kadiga. The Ameri- 
can female Emancipist marches on her holy 
war under the distinguishing garments ot 
her husband. In the compartment devoted 
to the United States in your Exposition my 
sisters of the old country may see this ban- 
ner by the side of a uniform of female free- 
dom,—such as my drawing represents,—the 
garb of martyrdom for a month—the trap- 
pings of triumph for all ages of the future! 
Tueoposia E. Bane, M. A, 


M.C.P., &.A.K., K.L.M., &e., of Boston, U.S. 


—— And now, having filled up our allot- 
ted pages before we were aware, we will 
close our week's mélange with a new ode, 
of the new Laureate—Tennyson :-— 


VICTORIA. 
Reverep Victoria, you that hold 
A nobler office upon earth 
Than arms, or power of brain, or birth 
Could give the warrior kings of old, 


I thank you that your royal grace 
To one of less desert allows 
This laurel greener from the brows 
Of him that uttereth nothing base : 


And should your greatness, and the care 
That yokes with empire, yield you time 
To make demand of modern rhyme, 

If aught of ancient worth be there, 


Take, madam, this poor book of song ; 
For though the faults were thick as dust 
In vacant chambers, I could trust 

Your sweetness. May you rule as long, 


And leave us rulers of your blood 

As noble till the latest day ! 

May children of our children say, 
“She wrought her people lasting good ; 


“ Her court was pure ; her life serene ; 
God gave her peace ; her land reposed ; 
A thousand claims to reverence closed 

In her as mother, wife, and queen. 


“She brought vast design to pass, 

When Europe and our scatter’d ends 

Of our fierce world where mixt as friends 
And brethren in her halls of glass ; 


“ And statesmen at her council met 
Who knew the seasons, when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 

The bounds of freedom broader yet, 


« By shaping some august decree 
Which kept her throne unshaken still, 
Broad-based upon her people's will, 
And compassed by the inviolate sea.” 
That is poetry !—it is more; it is Milto- 
nian | 





